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AN  APPEAL. 


TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Gentlemen  : — Ten  righteous  men  would  have  saved  from 
destruction  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  leading  them  into  the 
path  of  public  virtue  and  morality,  and  securing  for  them 
national  blessings  in  place  of  the  terrors  of  the  national 
curse.  With  such  an  example  before  us,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  infer  that,  if  ten  genuine  patriots  can  be  found  in  your 
Honorable  Bodies,  fully  determined  to  sustain  the  motto  of 
the  State, — “ Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independence,” — the 
deepest  curse  under  which  Pennsylvania  has  long  groaned 
and  is  still  struggling  may  be  removed. 

By  combinations  of  a more  corrupt  and  selfish  set  of  po- 
liticians than  ever  before  disgraced  the  first  century  of  a 
young  republic — men  rallying  under  the  much-abused  name 
of  “ democracy,”  and  cajoling  the  people  under  false  pre- 
tences of  favoring  the  poor — this  Commonwealth  has  been 
saddled  with  the  enormous  debt  of  some  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, for  which  there  remains  with  her  absolutely  nothing  of 
value  ; no,  not  so  much  as  would  counterpoise  a feather! 
Is  it  hopeless  to  pray  for  the  reparation  of  this  terrible 
wrong?  Is  it  folly  even  to  argue  for  the  return  of  our 
State  to  the  policy  of  a purer  democracy — to  such  princi- 
ples as  in  the  days  of  Washington,  the  elder  Adams  and 
Jefferson  gave  origin  to  a virtuous  system  of  American 
equality,  promotive  of  our  advancement  towards  the  high- 
est order  of  civilization  ? 

History  records  that,  by  the  exercise  of  a high  public 
morality  and  obedience  to  the  stern  dictates  of  private  vir- 
tue, a nation  becomes  elevated  and  powerful,  and  a people 
prosperous  and  happy.  It  also  records  the  manner  in 
which  a nation  is  brought  to  decay  and  utter  ruin  by  the 
concentration  of  wealth  and  power,  through  the  machina- 
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tions  of  corrupt  law-givers  and  demagogues,  scattering  the' 
seeds  of  dishonesty  broadcast  over  the  land,  to  germinate 
and  flourish,  till  genuine  patriotism  is  smothered  in  the  rank 
and  foetid  growth. 

Fatal,  inevitably  fatal,  is  the  dominance  of  that  selfish- 
ness which  proclaims,  in  the  presence  of  the  virtuous,  the 
patriotic  and  the  honest,  “ let  each  generation  provide  for 
its  own  wants,”  and  teaches,  as  a dictate  of  “ common 
sense,”  that  we  should  care  only  for  present  advantages, 
regardless  of  the  future.  Yet  such  have  been  the  views  of 
those  who  have  held  power  in  the  General  and  State  Gov- 
ernment for  the  last  thirty  years  ! The  records  of  the  past 
demonstrate,  by  a host  of  examples,  that,  when  regulated 
on  principles  like  these,  republics  degenerate  into  anarchy, 
and  concentrated  governments  into  despotism;  or  even 
where  a nation  may  have  escaped  destruction  on  either  horn 
of  this  dilemma,  by  seeking  shelter  under  the  forms  of  a 
limited  monarchy,  even  there  labor  is  depressed  into  pover- 
ty and  degradation,  to  support  the  splendor  of  a throne  and 
the  licentiousness  of  a nobility. 

I am  not  yet  ready,  however,  to  despair  of  the  republic, 
or  to  regard  the  evils  under  which  we  labor  as  irremedia- 
ble. In  order  to  induce  an  union  of  patriotic  and  high- 
minded  men,  in  opposition  to  the  corrupt  politicians  who 
prefer  their  own  petty  advantages  before  the  broad  claims 
of  the  country,  it  becomes  necessary  to  review  the  original 
intention  of  the  founders  of  American  political  institutions, 
and  to  examine  how  far  the  principles  established  by  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  have  been  carried  down  in  the 
administration  of  that  Government  which  they  maintained 
in  purity,  and  so  transmitted  to  their  immediate  successors. 
But  it  will  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  point  out  how  widely 
the  present  race  of  politicians  have  departed  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  usages  of  democracy,  which  were  held  essential 
to  good  government  previously  to  the  elevation  of  General 
Jackson  to  the  presidential  chair.  It  will  also  be  requisite 
to  show  how  deeply  public  morals  have  become  corrupted 
by  the  habitual  and  increasing  abuse  of  public  rights  for 
the  promotion  of  mere  private  interests. 

When  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  were  based 
and  constructed  upon  faith  in  the  ability  of  man  for  self- 
government, — for  securing  upon  the  principle  of  the  perfect 
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political  equality  of  citizenship, — the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number, — for  devising  the  best  practical  system  of 
public  economy  and  taxation, — Europe,  guided  by  the  lights  of 
her  own  history,  at  once  denounced  the  plan  as  E utopian,  in- 
capable of  originating  a high  order  of  civilization,  and  doomed 
to  almost  immediate  failure.  Yet  the  people  of  that  day  hav- 
ing the  good  sense  to  entrust  the  machinery  of  government 
to  men  of  genuine  patriotism  and  experience,  the  country 
hounded  onward  in  a career  of  unexampled  prosperity  and 
expansion,  and,  in  a few  decades  of  years,  the  false  prophe- 
sies of  Europe  fell  before  the  light  of  truth.  True  it  is, 
that  the  ship  of  state  was  tossed  by  many  a storm  of  fac- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  but,  by  the  inher- 
ent honesty  and  energy  of  the  people,  and  the  rulers  of 
their  choice,  she  outrode  them  all  in  safety. 

The  Federal  administration  of  Washington  originated 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Treasury,  which,  through  all 
our  political  struggles  and  mercantile  catastrophies,  have 
descended  to  our  own  times  with  little  amendment.  The 
plans  for  the  gradual  construction  of  a Navy  and  the  or- 
ganization of  an  Army  were  attacked  with  the  intensity  of 
party  fury  by  those  who  dreaded  all  increase  of  power  in 
the  General  Government  as  dangerous  to  the  several  State 
sovereignties ; but  so  wise  and  moderate  were  the  views, 
so  vast  the  foresight  of  those  wTho  then  ruled  our  des- 
tinies, that  partisan  ultraism  was  overruled,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  both  these  branches  of  the  national 
defences  was  finally  acknowledged. 

The  repeal  of  the  direct  tax  for  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment, without  resort  to  an  embarrassing  system  of  loans 
and  a cumbersome  national  debt,  and  also  that  of  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws,  were  insisted  upon  by  the  opponents  of 
the  elder  Adams.  The  enactment  of  the  sedition  law  was 
an  error;  for  the  temper  and  feeling  of  our  people  towards 
the  Government  and  the  defence  of  the  laws,  even  in  times 
of  civil  broil  and  the  highest  excitement,  has  fully  disprov- 
ed its  necessity. 

The  system  of  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  as  originally 
established,  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  has  never 
been  departed  from ; the  only  important  changes  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sale  of  lands  have  been  the  fixture  of  the  price 
per  acre  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  in  cash,  in  lieu  of  the 
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two  dollars,  partly  upon  credit,  that  was  formerly  demand- 
ed, and  the  imposition  of  additional  penalties  against  fraud 
and  depredations.  These  penalties  are,  however,  unfortu- 
nately inoperative,  although  the  equity  of  the  land-laws  has 
never  been  disputed,  and  the  public  domain  has  been  re- 
garded alike  by  the  Federal  and  Jeffersonian  administra- 
tions as  a source  of  revenue  calculated  at  all  times  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  direct  taxation,  and  as  a source  of 
vast  wealth  to  the  nation. 

The  original  naturalization  law  required  of  the  foreigner 
two  years’  residence  before  receiving  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. The  alien  law,  one  of  the  leading  measures  of  the 
Federal  administrations  adopted  to  guard  against  the  un- 
timely interference  of  foreigners  with  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, when  emissaries  from  England  and  France,  led  on  by 
such  creatures  as  Cobbet  and  Genet,  endeavored  to  entan- 
gle the  country  in  the  meshes  of  European  politics  during 
the  terrible  storm  of  the  French  revolution,  required  four- 
teen years’  residence  before  naturalization.  These  noto- 
rious demagogues,  produced  among  us  an  excitement  that 
seemed  to  threaten  the  institutions  of  the  country,  giving 
rise  to  the  organization  of  two  furious  factions ; the  one 
claiming  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
England,  the  other  in  favor  of  France.  In  the  latter,  were 
originated  the  earliest  democratic  clubs  and  the  delegate 
system  of  official  nomination.  The  passions  of  men  ran  so 
high  at  this  time,  that  discord  and  hatred  in  families,  and 
violent  personal  disputes  were  engendered,  and  so  annoyed 
Mr.  Jefferson,  that  it  forced  from  him  the  often-quoted  ex- 
clamation: “Would  to  God  that  a wall  of  fire  existed  be- 
tween Europe  and  this,  my  country !”  Yet  wdien,  under 
the  pressure  of  party  influence,  the  bill  repealing  the  alien 
law  was  presented  to  him  for  signature,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  strike  down  the  strongest  barrier  then  existing  against 
the  very  evil  he  so  bitterly  regretted.  The  principle  of  the 
alien  law,  however,  was  not  even  then  condemned ; for  five 
years  of  probation  were  substituted  for  the  two  years  of 
residence  originally  demanded  of  the  foreigner. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  although  the  advent  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson marked  a complete  partizan  revolution  of  the  admin- 
istration, both  parties  were  actuated  by  patriotic  motives, 
and  alike  sustained  the  genuine  democratic  basis  on  which 
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the  Government  reposed.  In  those  days,  there  was  no  re- 
warding of  friends  and  punishment  of  enemies,  upon  the 
principle  that  “to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.”  The  Jef- 
fersonian administration  was  frank  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  errors  through  party  zeal,  in  the  defence  of  honest  but 
mistaken  convictions.  It  was  economical,  and  resorted  to 
all  honorable  means  for  securing  justice  from  foreign  na- 
tions, rather  than  rush  headlong  into  war.  Jefferson  main- 
tained in  full  force  all  the  regulations  of  his  predecessors  in 
relation  to  the  leading  interests  of  the  country,  and  exer- 
cised a careful  supervision  of  the  public  domain.  Aaron 
Burr,  in  looking  towards  a portion  of  that  domain  as  a 
means  for  the  gratification  of  a towering  ambition,  only 
escaped  being  hung  through  technicalities  of  the  law.  The 
filibustering  of  a Walker,  or  the  plundering  of  the  Indians, 
would  have  received  little  quarter  at  his  hands,  or  those  of 
the  Jeffersonian  democracy. 

As  the  close  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  second  term  approached, 
the  Federalists  still  forming  a powerful  opposition,  the  de- 
mocracy took  measures  to  secure  the  nomination  of  a suc- 
cessor, and  the  selection  of  Mr.  Madison  was  effected  by  a 
Congressional  caucus.  From  that  time,  this  mode  of  nomi- 
nation became  the  established  usage  of  the  Jeffersonian  de- 
mocracy. The  method  is  certainly  very  much  less  expensive 
in  time  and  money  than  that  of  nominations  by  National 
Conventions.  And  surely,  as  it  seemed  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  good  and  true  men,  of  appropriate  age,  and  mature 
experience,  who  firmly  upheld  the  constitution  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  party,  until  the  system  culminated  in  “ the 
era  of  good  feeling,”  and  the  unanimous  nomination  of  James 
Monroe,  for  his  second  term,  it  should  not  have  been  lightly 
set  aside. 

During  the  first  term  of  James  Madison,  the  old  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  refused  a recharter.  Yet,  in  1816, 
Mr.  Madison,  becoming  honestly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  such  an  institution  to  the  finances  of  the  country,  as- 
sented to  the  act  establishing  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  last  of  the  series  of  great  Federal 
institutions  pulled  down,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the 
J effersoman  democracy.  This  course  of  proceeding,  instead 
of  breaking  down  the  party,  as  might  have  been  feared, 
actually  enhanced  its  strength. 
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During  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Madison,  the  British  haring 
disregarded  all  our  appeals  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  in- 
flicted by  them  upon  our  seamen,  and  further  forbearance 
having  ceased  to  be  a virtue,  the  War  of  1812  was  declared. 
Though  the  administration  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  this 
war,  it  cannot  be  said  of  it,  as  of  some  more  recent  out- 
breaks, that  it  was  undertaken  rashly.  Every  thing  in  re- 
lation to  its  causes  and  provocations  had  been  laid  before 
Congress,  and  so  thoroughly  discussed,  that  the  people  were 
fully  prepared  for  it.  It  did  not  take  them  by  surprise,  like 
the  Mexican  war. 

James  Monroe  succeeded  to  the  Presidential  chair  with 
very  little  opposition.  It  was  then  conceded  by  the  Jeffer- 
sonian democracy,  that  long  tried  services,  enlarged  experi- 
ence, and  a high  sense  of  the  claims  of  honor  and  morality 
were  the  best  guaranties  for  a faithful  exercise  of  lofty  pub- 
lic trusts.  Mr.  Monroe’s  political  experience  commenced 
in  revolutionary  days.  He  had  been  Secretary  of  State  for 
eight  years  ; and  was  held  to  be  richly  endowed  with  all  the 
requisites  that  have  just  been  mentioned.  Nor,  at  the  close 
of  his  labors,  had  the  people  any  cause  of  complaint.  Ilis 
administration  wTas  wise  and  patriotic,  as  were  those  of  his 
predecessors  of  the  same  political  school.  Here  was  addi- 
tional and  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  system  of  nomina- 
tion by  a caucus  of  democratic  members  of  Congress,  worked 
well  for  the  true  interests  of  the  people.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unanimity  of  his  second  election,  the  conclusion  of 
his  official  career  was  the  signal  for  the  restive  and  aspiring 
polititions  of  the  day,  to  cry  out  against  this  caucus  system, 
and,  unhappily,  with  success ; thus  initiating  another,  and 
morally,  a far  less  fortunate  cycle  in  our  national  history. 

Chief  among  those  who  succeeded  in  thus  breaking  down 
the  usages  of  the  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  stood  their  un- 
compromising foes,  the  Federalists,  of  which  fraternity  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States  was  then  a leading 
and  active  member.  Their  end  was  accomplished  mainly 
by  the  nomination  of  General  Jackson  as  a candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  But,  though  this  celebrated  man  brought 
forward  by  the  Federalists,  with  all  the  military  reputation 
Avon  by  the  victory  of  New  Orleans  green  upon  his  brow, 
received  the  support  of  many  democrats  also,  the  established 
usages  of  the  Jeffersonians  might  still  have  ridden  out  the 
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storm,  but  for  other  important  complications.  The  regular 
caucus  was  held.  John  C.  Calhoun,  a democrat  of  this 
school,  also  aspired  to  the  Presidency,  and  his  friends  strained 
every  nerve,  in  vain,  to  obtain  for  him  the  caucus  nomination, 
which,  however,  was  determined  in  favor  of  Mr.  Crawford. 
A large  majority  of  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania  sup- 
ported Mr.  Calhoun,  upon  the  ground  that  a fair  democratic 
selection  of  a candidate  could  only  be  effected  through  State 
nominations.  The  opposition  to  old  custom  was  also  vastly 
strengthened  by  the  Pact,  that  the  friends  of  Henry  Clay 
and  John  Q.  Adams,  respectively,  maintained  the  claims  of 
those  gentlemen  upon  the  Presidential  chair.  Such  a state 
of  things  necessarily  led  to  various  intrigues  and  combina- 
tions ; and  when  the  Calhoun  democrats  attempted  to  secure 
for  him  a nomination  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  they 
were  met  and  stampeded  at  them  County  Conventions,  called 
according  to  Jeffersonian  rule,  by  a united  band  of  Federal- 
ists and  Democrats,  who  succeeded  in  there  electing  a ma- 
jority of  delegates,  favorable  to  the  nomination  of  Andrew 
Jackson. 

A few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  State  Convention 
thus  constituted,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  Philadelphia, 
compromised  with  the  Jacksonians,  by  agreeing  that  this 
gentleman  should  accept,  at  that  time,  the  position  of  Vice 
Presidential  candidate,  with  the  understanding  that  if  elected, 
General  Jackson  should  retire  at  the  end  of  his  first  term, 
securing,  if  possible,  the  succession  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  Under 
this  arrangement,  the  convention  nominated  General  Jack- 
son  by  acclaim  ; there  being  but  one  dissenting  voice  ; that 
of  Jonathan  Roberts,  of  Montgomery  County,  a true  patriot 
and  an  uncompromising  Jeffersonian ; although  three  of  his 
colleagues  were  also  under  strict  instructions  to  cast  their 
votes  for  Mr.  Crawford.  This  untimely  desertion  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, the  regular  Jeffersonian  democratic  nominee,  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  his  entire  vote  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  day 
of  election,  to  less  than  six  thousand.  Such  is  the  history 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Federal  Jackson  Democracy. 

Yet  this  political  organization  claims  to  be  purely  Jeffer- 
sonian, and  to  maintain  in  pristine  vigor  the  vital  principles 
of  the  democratic  party  under  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Mon- 
roe ! Its  real  relations  to  its  predecessor  may  be  readily 
shown  by  contrasting  the  corruption,  vice  in  office,  and  pro- 
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fligacy  in  legislation  of  the  more  recent  administrations,  with 
the  patriotism,  virtue  in  office,  and  economy  in  legislation, 
that  distinguished  those  of  the  former  period. 

Notwithstanding  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  united  factions, 
they  finally  failed,  and  John  Q.  Adams  was  elected  by  the 
House.  Immediately,  in  anticipation  of  a future  struggle, 
the  party  supporting  General  Jackson,  assaulted  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  grossest  and  most  violent  charges. 
John  Q.  Adams  thought  and  declared  that,  of  all  men  with- 
in his  knowledge,  Henry  Clay  was  best  fitted  by  his  know- 
ledge of  national  affairs,  for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  posterity  will  endorse  his  opinion.  Yet,  no  sooner  was 
he  appointed  to  that  position,  than  the  howl  of  bribery  and 
corruption  was  raised,  because,  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, he  used  his  influence  in  favor  of  John  Q.  Adams. 
Nor  was  this  cry  intermitted  for  four  consecutive  years,  by 
those  who  well  knew  that  at  the  same  council-board  sat  John 
M‘Lean,  the  Post-master  General,  an  avowed  supporter  of 
General  Jackson. 

The  same  charge  of  bribery  and  corruption  was  reiterated 
in  consequence  of  the  removals  from  office,  and  the  re-ap- 
pointments which  naturally  and  necessarily  followed  a change 
of  administration.  It  was  furiously  kept  up  by  thousands 
who  now  shout,  “ to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,”  though 
they  were  fully  aware  that  so  many  staunch  advocates  of 
General  Jackson  were  retained  in  position  throughout  the 
country,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  reasonably  com- 
plained that  their  efforts  in  his  favor  were  seriously  embar- 
rassed by  his  course  in  this  respect.  These  charges,  together 
with  the  allegation  of  extravagance  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  received  grave  consideration  from  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  the  abuses  of  executive  patronage ; 
and  its  report  was  backed  and  sustained  by  James  Buchanan, 
in  a spirit  of  patriotism  with  which  his  own  employment  of 
executive  power  does  not  appear  to  be  in  perfect  accordance. 

When  the  future  historian  of  the  country,  in  a spirit  of 
truthfulness  and  in  the  absence  of  prejudice,  shall  review  the 
administration  of  John  Q.  Adams,  it  will  be  declared  to 
have  maintained  the  principles  of  pure  democracy,  genuine 
patriotism  and  wise  economy ; while,  upon  the  same  page,, 
will  be  seen  and  duly  estimated  the  slanders  heaped  upon 
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it  by  as  unscrupulous  a combination  of  demagogues  as  ever 
looked  forward  to  the  attainment  of  power,  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  themselves, — a gang  which,  upon  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  the  Jacksonian  administration,  boldly  uttered  the 
proclamation  that  “ enemies  must  be  punished  and  friends 
rewarded,”  and  that  “ to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.” 

Throughout  the  canvass  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
General  Jackson,  the  friends  of  Adams  were  denounced  as 
silk-stocking  gentry  and  foes  of  the  poor  man,  chiefly  because 
they  supported  the  tariff  measures  enacted  in  1824  and 
1828,  for  the  protection  of  labor — enacted,  in  fact,  by  the 
Jeffersonian  democracy ! The  poor  man  was  cajoled  into 
the  advocacy  of  these  tricksters,  who  raised  the  cry  that 
the  tariff  “ rendered  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer 
while  such  was  the  reputation  of  many  of  these  Jackson 
democrats,  that  whenever  some  of  them  rose  in  the  House 
to  advocate  the  interest  of  the  poor  man,  those  who  under- 
stood the  utter  falseness  and  shallowness  of  such  preten- 
sions, would  instinctively  place  their  hands  upon  their 
pockets,  to  secure  what  they  might  have  there.  A judicious 
tariff  for  revenue , forsooth,  was  to  be  substituted  for  a tariff 
for  protection.  The  bitter  results  are  known. 

The  political  adventurers  of  the  day  needed  the  command 
of  money,  and,  to  that  end,  they  endeavored  to  obtain  the 
control  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ; but,  failing  in 
their  purpose,  they  immediately  arrayed  themselves  in 
uncompromising  hostility  against  it.  However  closely  any 
measure  might  be  associated  with  the  public  weal,  if  it  did 
not  benefit  the  office-holders,  it  was  set  aside  by  all  or  any 
means,  legal  or  arbitrary.  All  speculations  -were  denounced 
as  oppressive  upon  the  poor ; yet  if  public  money  was  with 
held  from  them,  so  as  to  check  their  own  speculations  in  the 
public  lands,  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  office,  it  was  exacted 
by  such  means  as  depriving  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
of  the  public  deposits,  to  place  them  in  State  banks,  under 
instructions  to  accommodate  “their  friends,”  the  office- 
holders ! 

The  dues  on  the  purchases  of  public  lands,  of  which  the 
sales  were  stimulated  to  an  enormous  extent,  were  made 
payable  in  the  notes  of  the  pet  banks,  and  the  Treasury  soon 
became  flooded  with  this  species  of  currency,  to  be  again 
deposited  where  the  promises  to  pay  might  be  made  again 
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the  basis  of  further  promises  “to  accommodate  our  friends;” 
until,  under  this  system,  established  by  a set  of  mercenary 
and  intensely  selfish  politicians,  divested  of  every  idea  of 
true  statesmanship,  the  deposit  banks  were  so  loaded  with 
Government  funds,  that  the  deposits,  in  many  cases,  ex- 
ceeded the  entire  capital  of  the  institutions,  and  the  pro- 
mises to  pay  became  based,  almost  exclusively,  upon  the 
credit  extended  to  them  by  the  Government. 

The  whirl  of  this  maelstrom  of  finance  was  hastened  by  a 
rapid  and  profligate  increase  in  the  public  expenses  of 
Government.  A gradual  reduction  of  the  Tariff,  inducing 
an  excess  of  importation  in  order  to  raise  the  revenue  from 
imports,  to  meet  the  enlarged  demand,  was  an  obvious  part 
of  these  insane  schemes  of  plunder.  The  evil  results  were 
incalculably  enhanced  by  the  Pre-emption  Laws,  securing 
lands  to  settlers  long  in  advance  of  payment. 

By  this  means,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  laboring 
men  were  enticed  into  the  wilderness  ; every  department  of 
business  became  embarrassed ; the  entire  manufacturing 
interest  of  the  country  was  utterly  prostrated ; and  agricul- 
tural labor  was  abstracted  to  such  an  qxtent,  that  an  impor- 
tation of  breadstuff's,  the  great  staple  of  our  own  region,  was 
required  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  product. 

Such  a system  could  not  be  long  continued  without  pro- 
ducing effects  startling  even  to  the  blindest;  and,  as  a 
specific,  the  Specie  Circular  was  issued,  to  check  the  mono- 
poly of  the  public  lands  by  “our  friends,”  the  office-holders, 
and  great  capitalists ; but  even  this  was  rendered  in  a great 
degree  ineffective  by  a proviso,  permitting  any  poor  man  to 
purchase  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  with  bank  paper ! 
(The  Jeffersonian  democracy  knew  no  distinctions  between 
citizens,  but  would  have  hanged  a defeated  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  as  readily  as  a mail-robber,  if  convicted  of  depre- 
dating upon  the  public.) 

But  the  mischief  had  gone  too  far  to  be  remedied  by  a 
specie  circular.  The  storm  destined  so  soon  to  burst  upon 
the  country,  destroying  every  species  of  business,  arresting 
the  land  speculations,  and  checking  even  the  importations, 
to  the  ruin  alike  of  the  Treasury  and  the  rats  that  infested 
it,  was  no  more  foreseen  by  the  silly  statesmen  in  power  at 
that  day,  than  was  the  revulsion  of  1857  by  their  highly 
enlightened  successors  of  this  present  time.  But  the  storm 


did  burst,  producing  disasters  requiring  the  labor  of  years 
for  their  repair.  Then,  behold,  the  astute  and  honest  poli- 
ticians declared  that  the  banks,  and,  more  especially,  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  had  created  all  this  evil,  by  the 
issue  of  irredeemable  bank  paper ! One  truth  now  plainly 
presents  itself  to  every  intelligent  financier : — the  policy  of 
the  Jackson  democracy  towards  the  last-named  institution 
was  the  real  cause  of  all  the  losses  that  then  fell  crushingly 
upon  innocent  stockholders,  widows  and  orphans. 

The  whole  Jacksonian  Administration  was  marked  by 
an  entire  departure  from  the  rules  of  the  Jeffersonian  demo- 
cracy. If  the  latter  found  public  injury  to  result,  or  became 
convinced  that  it  would  result  from  the  repeal  of  measures 
which  they  had  opposed,  however  warmly,  on  party  grounds, 
they  were  ever  ready  to  re-establish  or  maintain  them;  and 
they  actually  did  thus  sustain,  in  whole  or  in  part,  every 
measure  initiated  by  the  Federal  Administrations  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  elder  Adams,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Sedition  Law;  while  the  Jackson  Federal  democracy  still 
oppose  both  the  Bank  and  the  Tariff. 

Though  there  exists  not  one  feature  of  resemblance  be- 
tween these  two  species  of  democracy,  nowhere  are  they 
more  strongly  contrasted  than  in  the  management  of  the 
Public  Domain.  With  such  caution  did  the  Jeffersonians, 
during  their  whole  dynasty,  regard  this  sacred  inheritance, 
that  the  first  pre-emption  law,  in  aid  of  public  improvements, 
passed  in  1822,  appropriated  only  ninety  feet  of  land  for  the 
location  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  and  the  Miami  Canals, 
together  with  a quarter  section  to  each  of  several  counties 
in  the  northwest  of  Ohio.  Congress,  no  doubt,  was  moved 
to  this  caution  by  comparing  the  healthful,  moral,  law-abiding 
and  intelligent  progress  of  population  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Ohio,  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  the 
settlers  purchased  the  ground  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  with 
the  sparse,  thriftless,  lawless  population  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Reserve,  without  roads,  without  churches,  without 
schools,  where  a small  amount  of  money  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  speculators  vast  tracts  of  land  : it  must  have  per- 
ceived that  neither  gifts  of  land,  nor  unreasonably  low  prices 
therefor,  were  promotive  of  social  blessings,  domestic  com- 
forts, high  public  morality,  or  progress  in  genuine  civiliza- 
tion and  prosperity. 
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Will  it  be  questioned  by  any  sensible  and  honest  man, 
that  all  great  public  interests,  all  that  stamps  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  high  political  and  social  character  upon  a na- 
tion— the  true  elements  of  national  strength — would  have 
been,  and  would  now  be  better  promoted  by  permitting  the 
great  West  to  become  populated  gradually  and  naturally, 
than  by  being  urged  rapidly,  violently  forward  in  the  march 
of  progress,  on  the  plan  that  the  Jackson  democracy  initiated 
and  still  boasts  of  with  so  much  self-complacense  ? Where- 
ever  the  public  domain  has  been  settled  under  sales  of  land 
at  the  highest  prices,  there  everything  calculated  to  elevate 
society  prospers  and  flourishes.  Wherever  the  reverse  has 
been  the  case,  the  rights  of  the  public  have  been  disre- 
garded ; conspiracies  are  successfully  formed  to  defraud  the 
government  in  the  sales ; and  whoever  succeeds  in  the  most 
gigantic  and  outrageous  embezzlements,  regards  himself,  and 
is  too  generally  regarded,  as  the  hero  of  the  place  and  the 
occasion.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Jackson  democracy, 
these  conspiracies  were  permitted  on  the  plea  of  benefit  to 
the  poor  man,  and  they  have  continued  ever  since,  unchecked, 
until  lawlessness  and  theft  have  become  the  rule  upon  the 
domain,  and  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
interests  a mere  dead  letter.  Jackson  democrats,  the  loud- 
est in  denouncing  speculation  and  monopoly  from  the  stump 
or  through  the  press,  unblushingly  proceed  to  the  land  sales, 
and  there  enter  into  combinations,  publicly  proclaiming  that 
they  will  neither  bid  more  than  one  dollar  and  a quarter  per 
acre,  nor  suffer  any  other  one  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  a 
settler’s  bid  is  proclaimed  by  the  Register  of  the  Land  Of- 
fice ; he  himself  being  one  of  the  combination.  Under  the 
Jeffersonian  democracy  these  embezzlements  were  invaria- 
bly arrested  by  closure  of  the  sale  the  moment  they  were 
detected.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  “ the  poor  man,”  by 
which  is  meant  the  laboring  man,  if  the  government  price 
of  lands  were  raised  to  three  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  land- 
laws  made  perfectly  simple  and  strictly  executed.  This 
would  effectually  save  him  from  the  harpies  who  now  prey 
upon  his  vitals  under  the  pretence  of  friendship ; and  the 
farmer  would  hold  his  farm  on  much  more  favorable  terms 
than  after  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  speculator. 

The  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil  even  now  is  very  seldom  in 
possession  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  while  individual 
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speculators  may  be  found  to  be  in  possession  of  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  thousand  acres ; and  joint  stock 
companies,  and  railroad  companies,  from  five  hundred  thou- 
sand to  twenty  millions  of  acres ! 

The  plea,  that  to  give  away  the  one-half  of  a strip  of 
land,  and  double  the  government  price  of  the  remainder  re- 
sults in  no  loss  to  the  nation,  is  not  only  false  in  every  re- 
spect, but  leads  to  a system  of  demoralization  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  that  must  sooner  or  later  degrade,  instead  of 
elevating  American  civilization.  The  assertion  has  been 
made  in  high  quarters  that  the  circulation  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  railroad  bonds  has  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a law  for  the  free  gift  of  the  very 
land  upon  which  the  value  of  the  bonds  was  predicated. 
Even  if  this  be  untrue,  the  idea  of  granting,  gratuitously, 
for  the  construction  of  a railroad  or  any  other  purpose,  one 
half  a belt  of  land,  ten  miles  in  breadth,  at  the  distance  of 
a thousand  miles  or  more  from  the  great  cities,  towards 
which  its  produce  must  tend,  implies  either  an  attempt  at 
a great  fraud  upon  the  older  States,  or  great  ignorance  of 
the  true  bearing  of  such  gifts,  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  Congress.  It  is  obvious  that  every  foot  of  ground  within 
fifty,  nay,  one  hundred  miles  of  such  a public  work,  is  tri- 
pled or  even  quadrupled  in  value  by  its  very  presence, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  in  money,  waiving 
the  effects  on  morals  and  honesty,  sustained  by  the  people 
through  these  magnificent  schemes  of  plunder.  But  again: 
the  supposed  increase  in  value  of  the  remaining  land  is 
never  realized  by  the  government.  The  speculative  com- 
binations on  the  day  of  sale,  of  which  I have  already  spoken, 
effectually  prevent  this,  and  the  lands  purchased  by  the 
conspirators  at  the  minimum  price  are  often  resold,  after 
advertisement  by  them,  at  prices  varying  from  five  to 
twenty-five  dollars  per  acre ! The  profits  thus  accruing, 
are  the  property  of  the  patent  friends  of  the  poor  man, 
already  described. 

Honesty  in  legislation  would  seem  to  demand  that  an 
immediate  stop  should  be  put  to  the  habit  of  giving  away 
or  reducing  the  price  of  the  public  lands  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever.  Not  even  the  digging  of  gold  in  territories 
should  be  permitted  without  some  compensation  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States ; because  the  whole  system 


tends  towards  private  and  public  demoralization,  weaken- 
ing the  connection  between  capital  and  labor. 

But,  if  there  be  anything  that  I despise  more  heartily 
than  even  the  Jackson  democracy  affects  to  despise  mono- 
poly and  speculation,  it  is  mere  declamation ; — the  mere 
pointing  out  of  errors,  without  a remedy.  The  man  who 
loudly  condemns  either  public  or  private  wrongs,  ought  to 
possess  the  moral  courage  publicly  to  declare  and  defend 
the  means  of  reform,  regardless  of  the  fear  of  ridicule,  the 
hostility  of  corrupt,  or  the  indifference  of  unfaithful  poli- 
ticians. 

In  the  pristine  days  of  Jeffersonian  democracy,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  proposed  to  the  Convention  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  then  seeking  admission  to  the  Union,  an 
amendment  to  her  proposed  Constitution,  to  this  effect : — 
That,  the  State  of  Ohio  agreeing  to  exempt  the  public  lands 
within  her  borders  from  taxation  during  the  five  years  next 
succeeding  their  sale,  the  United  States  would  agree  to  pay 
into  the  Treasury  of  Ohio  five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of 
all  such  sales,  provided  that  the  funds  thus  accumulated 
should  be  appropriated  by  Ohio  to  the  opening  of  a road 
from  the  head-waters  of  some  river  emptying  into  the  At- 
lantic, to  the  River,  and  through  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  Ohio  derived  great  advantage 
from  the  arrangement,  in  the  construction  of  roads  within 
her  own  borders,  beyond  which  she  did  not  look,  thus  ne- 
glecting or  contravening  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision. I presume,  though  not  fully  informed,  that  the  same 
arrangement  was  extended  to  the  other  States  on  the  Ohio — 
Indiana  and  Illinois — as  it  should  have  been,  to  all  new  States. 

After  a time,  too  long  delayed,  and  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  patriot,  Henry  Clay,  two  per  cent,  of  this  fund  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  construction  of  the  National  Turn- 
pike. Thus  it  was  fully  established  by  precedent,  that 
Congress  has  the  right,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  terri- 
tories seeking  admission  to  the  Union,  to  regulate  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  within  them  to  the  joint  benefit 
of  old  and  new  States.  What  is  there,  then,  to  prevent 
Congress  from  passing  laws  to  this  effect,  when  the  pur- 
posed advantage  is  strictly  public  ? 

As,  in  States  already  organized,  every  acre,  wherever 
situated  within  their  boundaries,  is  enormously  enhanced  in 
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value  by  the  construction  of  a great  railroad  or  canal,  why 
should  we  not  substitute  for  the  insane  plan  of  giving  away 
alternate  sections  on  ten  mile  strips,  and  doubling  the  price 
of  the  remainder,  a rational  system  by  which  the  price  per 
acre  of  all  should  be  raised  to  $2.50  or  $3,  upon  condition 
that  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  be  annually  paid  to 
the  State,  so  as  to  constitute  a perpetual  fund  for  purposes 
of  permanent  utility,  perhaps  freeing  the  commonwealth 
entirely  from  direct  taxation.  An  attempt  of  this  nature 
would  go  far  to  prove  that  the  principles  of  the  Jeffersonian 
democracy  are  not  yet  completely  forgotten. 

In  the  public  domain,  Pennsylvania,  and  all  the  old  States, 
have  a deep  and  abiding  interest.  Surely,  if  this  fact  were 
properly  held  in  remembrance,  their  representatives  for  the 
last  thirty  years  would  not  have  stood  silent  spectators  of 
the  frauds  perpetrated  upon  them  by  its  reckless  misman- 
agement. Nor  should  we  now  see  members  from  the  old 
States  advocating  the  construction  of  a Pacific  Railroad  by 
means  which  look  only  to  lavish  expenditures,  and  a squan- 
dering of  the  lands  on  a gigantic  scale.  One  Senator  pro- 
poses an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,000,  upon  the 
pledge  of  the  public  lands  ! Another  advocates  a repeal  of 
the  duty  on  railroad  iron,  to  facilitate  its  construction!  Still 
another  would  apply  to  it  a belt  of  forty  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  route,  to  be  sold  at  ten  cents  per  acre,  with  an  indefi- 
nite credit  upon  a balance  of  $1.15,  as  an  inducement  to 
settlement;  and  still  another,  free  gifts  of  land  to  the  same 
end.  All  other  schemes  of  plunder  and  corruption,  for  the 
maintenance  of  partizan  power  and  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, invented  since  the  birthday  of  Jacksonian  democracy, 
grow  pale  in  the  presence  of  this  monster  project.  More 
than  four  hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  a wilderness,  without 
a termination,  at  either  end,  under  the  control  of  the  autho- 
rity appropriating  ten  millions  per  annum  upon  its  construc- 
tion ! Ground  pledged  at  ten  cents  per  acre  to  repay  this 
vast  exhaustion,  when,  wherever  it  advances,  that  ground, 
if  tillable,  must  rise  to  the  value  of  as  many  dollars  ! Mad- 
ness could  scarcely  go  farther  ! Does  any  one  suppose  that 
such  inducements,  coupled  with  neighboring  gold  deposits, 
in  soil  practically  treated  as  of  no  value  at  all,  can  fail  to 
draw  thither  two  hundred  thousand  people  in  the  shortest 
possible  time, — people  to  be  supplied  with  breadstuffs  and 
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live-stock  from  tho  older  regions,  and  who  will  make  almost 
immediate  demand  for  admission  as  a State,  which  will  not 
he  denied.  Where,  then,  will  be  the  control  of  the  country 
over  its  own  work?  The  United  States  must  either  abandon 
the  work  at  once,  or  make  progress  with  it  in  defiance 
of  the  constitutional  objection  to  the  expenditure  of  mo- 
ney on  public  improvements  within  the  limits  of  a State 
sovereignty.  The  United  States  cannot  even  erect  a toll- 
house within  a State,  and  wras,  therefore,  compelled,  in 
ceding  the  National  Road  to  the  several  States  through 
which  it  passes,  to  make  it  a condition  with  them  that  they 
should  severally  collect  tolls  sufficient  only  to  effect  the 
necessary  repairs.  Can  it  be  possible  that  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  people  will  tamely  suffer  themselves  thus  to  be 
taxed,  and  cheated  of  their  rights,  without  any  direct  equi- 
valent for  such  an  appropriation  of  their  public  moneys 
and  their  public  lands,  at  the  instigation  of  a few  mercenary 
and  selfish  politicians,  who  care  everything  for  their  per- 
sonal advantage,  and  nothing  for  the  public  good?  Let  our 
Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed  to  oppose  the  present, 
and  all  other  schemes  for  the  construction  of  a Pacific  rail- 
road, offering  no  higher  advantages  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  country ; let  the  Legislature  of  the  State  protest 
against  it ! 

To  no  State  in  this  Union  is  the  arrest  of  the  abuses  of 
the  public  domain,  and  the  care  of  every  other  financial  in- 
terest common  to  them  all,  more  important  than  to  Penn- 
sylvania. No  other  one  of  the  sisterhood  has  contributed 
more,  or  received  less  in  return  for  turnpikes,  railroads,  and 
canals,  developing  the  resources  of  the  entire  West,  and 
adding  incalculably  to  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
entire  nation.  A return  to  the  habits  of  honest  legislation 
encouraged  by  our  forefathers  is  the  more  incumbent  upon 
her,  because,  from  the  want  of  it,  in  our  own  times,  she  has 
been  saddled  with  a debt  of  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars 
for  those  very  works  which,  while  enriching  the  country, 
were  so  constantly  the  cause  of  exhaustion  to  herself,  that 
the  Jacksonian  democracy  in  power  at  Harrisburg  is  now 
congratulating  her  citizens  upon  the  improved  condition  of 
her  finances,  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  loss  of  the  control 
and  property  of  those  works  has  enabled  her  to  dispense 
with  the  political  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  by  whom 
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they  were  formerly  Mismanaged ! Arrangements  for  the 
final  extinguishment  of  this  vast  debt  are  emphatically  de- 
manded, now  that  the  removal  of  the  public  works  from  the 
State  control  has  rendered  such  a consummation  possible. 

But,  that  a grand  inter-oceanic  railroad,  properly  planned 
and  constructed,  would  prove  at  once  a glorious  national 
monument,  an  additional  bond  of  union  between  the  States, 
a most  important  means  of  national  defence,  and  a source 
of  incalculable  national  wealth,  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny. 

I would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  it  should  take  the  initiative  in  urging 
upon  Congress  the  propriety  of  a proposition  in  relation  to 
a Pacific  railroad,  similar  to  that  made  to  the  Convention  of 
Ohio,  in  1802,  and  from  which  sprung  the  means  of  building 
the  National  Road — the  portion  lying  within  this  State 
having  been  constructed  at  an  expense  of  not  much  less 
than  $50,000  per  mile.  This  proposition  I would  not  desire 
to  have  made  to  any  one  State  ; nor  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  through  which  the  road  would  pass  ; but  to 
each  and  all  the  United  States,  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  which  it  would  become  a law. 

Such  a proposition  could  be  so  clearly  worded  as  to  re- 
move all  danger  of  any  infringement  of  State  sovereignty, 
and  all  possibility  of  the  misappropriation  or  reduction  in 
value  of  public  lands,  by  grants  or  gifts  for  individual  or 
private  corporate  advantage.  To  make  my  meaning  plain, 
allow  me  to  give  a hypothetical  sketch  of  a plan  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  its  effects. 

Let  all  the  lands  in  the  public  domain  be  rated  at  three 
dollars  per  acre.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
actual  sales  of  land  should  be  annually  paid,  pro  rata,  into 
the  treasuries  of  the  several  States,  excepting  those  States 
and  Territories  through  which  the  Pacific  Railroad  is  to 
pass.  To  these  latter  should  be  appropriated,  especially  for 
the  construction  of  the  road,  the  public  lands  on  either  side 
the  route,  in  belts  of  fifty  miles  in  width;  the  sales  of 
which  would  defray  the  annual  interest,  if  not  the  principal 
of  the  outlay,  while  the  work  should  be  in  progress,  and 
would  also  amply  secure  the  early  liquidation  of  any  neces- 
sary loans.  Let  us  suppose  the  road  to  commence  at  Har- 
risburg, passing  thence,  by  the  lowest  levels,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Allegheny  range,  at  Bedford,  Pennsylvania;  thence, 
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ascending  gradually  to  the  summit  plain  in  Virginia,  to 
follow  it  to  some  favorable  point  for  an  easy  descent 
through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
thence  through  Arkansas  and  northwestern  Texas — thus 
pointing  towards  the  Pacific  in  the  direction  of  both  Cali- 
fornia and  the  western  coast  of  Mexico. 

Supposing  this  proposition  and  route  determined,  let  the 
public  lands,  for  fifty  miles  in  depth,  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
posed route,  in  the  States  and  Territories  possessed  of  such 
lands,  beginning  with  those  of  Arkansas,  be  distributed  among 
the  several  States  upon  the  entire  route,  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  constructing  the  road,  say  in  the  following  order: 
The  first  section  to  Pennsylvania,  the  second  to  Virginia;, 
the  third  to  Kentucky,  the  fourth  to  Tennessee,  the  fifth 
to  Arkansas,  the  sixth  to  Texas,  the  seventh  to  California ; 
after  which  the  rotation  may  recommence  with  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  be  continued  to  each  of  the  States,  until  its  special 
appropriation  shall  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  construction 
of  the  portion  of  the  road  lying  within  its  own  borders. 
So,  likewise,  as  new  States  on  the  route  are  admitted,  let 
them  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  expense  and  the  appro- 
priation. 

I think  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  candid  examiner,  that  a 
road  constructed  in  this  manner  would  be  strictly  national 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term;  that  it  would  distribute 
its  incalculable  advantages  as  equally  as  possible  over  the 
whole  Union,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  free  from  all  con- 
stitutional objection,  and  that  it  would  be  completed  in  the 
most  profitable  and  economical  manner,  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  It  would  be  commenced  simultaneously  at  each 
end,  carrying  with  it,  with  every  mile  of  advance  into  the 
unsettled  country,  the  tide  of  industry  and  population.  It 
would  be  making  progress  at  once  in  each  of  the  established 
States  through  which  it  would  pass,  and  the  labors  of  them 
all  would  be  completed  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
Meanwhile,  the  route  through  the  Territories,  being  already 
determined,  would  swarm  with  a pioneer  agricultural  popu- 
lation, in  anticipation  of  the  increasing  value  of  land,  thus 
securing  a speedy  and  cheap  mode  of  access  to  the  great 
markets  of  the  world.  The  supplies  demanded  for  the 
laborers  on  the  wilderness  sections  would  be  found  waiting 
on  the  spot  for  their  advent,  and  the  ruinous  expenses  of 
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transporting  these  supplies  from  the  dear  marts  of  the  far- 
distant  older  settlements,  as  required  by  the  present  miser- 
able plans,  would  be  reduced  within  practicable  limits.  The 
sections  within  the  States  now  organized  being  previously 
completed,  income  would  also  increase  with  the  completion 
of  each  section,  even  in  districts  now  desolate  by  isolation. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  States  through  which  the  road 
would  pass  would  be  unduly  benefited  by  such  a plan,  I 
would  remind  the  caviller,  first,  that  they  forego  the  advan- 
tage of  the  general  distribution  of  the  proposed  per  centage 
on  the  proceeds  of  other  public  lands,  by  substituting  for 
them  the  profits  of  the  investment  of  this  belt  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  a peculiarly  difficult  and  expensive  public 
work;  and,  secondly,  this  proposed  road  would  form  a great 
connecting  trunk  or  base  line  of  operations,  not  only  for  all 
the  great  railroads  already  constructed,  but  those  to  be 
constructed  hereafter, — not  only  on  this  side  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  on  the  other  also,  and  to  the  vast  trade  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  himself.  Thus  we  shall  bring  “ Mohammed 
to  the  mountain,”  instead  of  dragging  the  mountain  up  to 
Mohammed.  I might  have  commenced  the  plan  on  the 
Hudson,  instead  of  the  Susquehanna,  but  deemed  this 
unnecessary,  as  arrangements  now  in  progress  will  have 
connected  Harrisburg  with  the  Hudson  in  the  right  direction 
before  even  the  Eastern  portion  of  this  road  could  reach  its 
completion.  This  project,  therefore,  really  looks  to  the 
most  equitable  distribution  of  the  advantages  of  a great 
national  work  of  acknowledged  necessity,  over  every  portion 
of  the  country,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf — from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  and,  in  this  belief,  I earnestly  re- 
commend it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  every  genuine 
patriot,  and  even  to  every  man  of  enlightened  selfishness. 

We  will  now  leave,  for  the  present,  the  subject  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  to  consider  some  other  all-important  aber- 
rations of  the  Federal  Jackson  Democracy  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  usages  of  their  predecessors.  During  the  rule 
of  the  latter,  every  means  was  adopted  to  make  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  movements  and  designs  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  all  important  questions.  All  general  questions 
were  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Representatives  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  where  not  only  every  member,  but 
every  citizen,  had  ample  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself 


with  the  views  of  every  statesman,  and  section  of  the  Union. 
The  rulers  of  political  opinion  of  that  day  would  have 
voted  down,  with  scorn  and  contempt,  any  attempt  to 
restrain  the  free  and  open  investigation  and  debate  of  any 
measure  by  a one-hour  rule.  The  former  party  has  de- 
graded the  Committee  of  the  Whole  into  an  arena  where  the 
demagogue  has  been  permitted  to  pour  forth  his  campaign- 
ing speeches,  revamped  from  the  trash  so  often  previously 
served  up  from  the  stump,  at  the  bar,  in  the  grocery,  or 
market-place,  until,  in  self-defence,  that  gag-law  was  adopted. 
The  Committee  of  the  Whole  has  become  a kind  of  enlarged 
and  disorderly  popular  convention  for  the  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  and  an  escape-valve 
for  the  fumes  of  sectionalism,  faction,  temper,  farce  and 
personality,  precluding  the  possibility  of  handling  any  great 
question  fully,  and  without  restraint.  It  is  now  in  the 
privacy  of  the  Standing  or  other  Committee  rooms,  that  such 
matters  are,  for  the  most  part,  matured ; the  lawyers,  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  being  there  too  often  permitted  to 
act  as  special  pleaders  for  the  interests  of  their  friends  or 
their  own,  as  they  would  argue  the  case  of  a client  before 
a court.  To  this  degrading  fact  may  be  attributed  many 
of  the  greatest  evils  that  have  befallen  the  country.  Prom 
the  political  arena  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  are 
issued  the  mandates  of  the  Federal  Jackson  Democracy. 
Behind  the  chair  stands  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Democratic 
tenant  of  the  White  House,  and  woe  to  him  by  whom  that  will, 
expressed  from  this  lofty  position,  is  disputed.  He  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  fellowship  of  the  party  in  a spirit  far  worse 
than  that  which  was  embodied  in  the  Sedition  Law  of  ’98. 
This  looked  to  the  maintenance  of  our  laws,  then  held  in 
defiance  by  foreign  emissaries,  denouncing  the  centralism  of 
the  Federal  Government — that  leagues  itself  with  foreign 
emissaries,  in  the  endeavor  to  centralize  power,  yet  fails  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  those  laws,  or  to  apply  their 
penalties,  often  trampling  on  them,  without  attempting 
their  repeal:  witness,  the  unchecked  conspiracies  to  steal 
the  public  lands,  the  repeated  outrages  of  filibusterism,  the 
overrunning  of  whole  territories  in  advance  of  the  legal  re- 
quirements, the  seizure  of  gold,  wherever  found,  without 
any  respect  to  the  national  rights,  the  contempt  of  both  the 
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dictates  of  humanity  and  the  faith  of  treaties,  or  even  flags- 
of-truce,  in  the  treatment  of  the  American  Indians. 

In  every  direction,  we  witness  the  results  of  this  demo- 
ralization of  the  Jacksonian  Democracy.  The  concentration 
of  troops  upon  the  Mexican  frontier,  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  had  excited  the  wonder  and 
inquiry  of  the  people  for  more  than  six  months,  when  the 
message  demanding  money  for  the  war  was  precipitated 
upon  Congress  at  the  same  moment  with  the  announcement 
of  the  existence  of  actual  hostilities.  Nor  was  less  secrecy 
observed  with  regard  to  the  measures  taken  to  close  the 
war,  and  the  treaty  by  which  peace  was  effected,  until  its 
actual  presentation  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Such  are  among  the  abuses  and  corruptions  engendered 
by  some  thirty  years  of  the  misrule  of  the  combination  of 
heterogeneous  factions  that  struck  down  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
regular  democratic  nominee,  under  the  war-cries  of  “ death 
to  King  Caucus,”  “ down  with  the  bank,”  “ perish  credit, 
perish  commerce,”  “ down  with  executive  bargain  and  sale,” 
and  commenced  a glorious  career  of  “ retrenchment  and  re- 
form,” under  the  banner  which  bore  upon  its  parti-colored 
face  the  motto,  “punish  your  enemies  and  reward  your 
friends  ! — to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  !” 

To  no  portion  of  the  United  States  has  the  hypocritical 
policy  of  Federal  Jackson  democracy,  proved  more  fatally 
crushing  than  to  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  her  vast 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests,  her  once  extensive 
foreign  trade,  and  her  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron  and  coal. 
Is  it  not  time,  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Keystone 
State,  that  you  and  all  of  us  should  struggle  with  all  our 
strength  to  bring  back  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  government  of  “ Principles,  not  men  ?”  Is  it  not  time, 
in  the  face  of  a State  debt  of  $28,000,000,  incurred  by  the 
operations  of  that  ill-starred  partizan  combination,  that  we 
should  look  into  our  own  resources  for  self  defence  against 
the  bitter  and  short-sighted  enemies  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can labor?  We  have  viewed  this  subject  mainly  from  a 
national  standing-point ; let  us  now  review  it  from  within 
our  own  proper  borders. 

To  protect  the  leading,  together  with  the  subordinate  and 
dependent  interests  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  revulsions, 
prostrations,  and  embarrassments  that  have  ever  followed 
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the  gyrations  of  the  mistermed  “ judicious  tariff”  of  our  re- 
venue policy,  not  in  a nullifying  spirit,  but  with  prudence  and 
foresight — should  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
her  Legislature.  To  effect  this  object  in  such  a manner  as 
to  bear  with  equal  justice  upon  labor  and  capital,  which  in- 
terests are  one,  however  demagogues  may  endeavor  to  sever 
them,  is  essential  to  our  continued  and  permanent  advance- 
ment in  true  civilization.  Never,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
has  genuine  civilization  advanced  to  any  considerable  degree 
in  a tribe  or  nation,  dependent  upon  the  crude  bounties  of 
nature,  or  devoted  to  one  single  occupation.  Such  a condi- 
tion necessarily  leads  to  the  idleness  and  barbarism  of  the 
pastoral  or  nomadic  clans,  or  the  ignorance,  destructiveness, 
andc  ivil  turmoil  of  the  Spartan  or  chivalric  ages.  As  in  the 
private,  so  in  the  national  family,  the  encouragement  of  di- 
versified labor,  for  the  supply  of  the  various  necessities, 
comforts,  and  finally , elegancies  of  life,  constitutes  the  most 
powerful  lever  for  the  promotion  of  respect  for  the  law  and 
both  public  and  private  rights,  the  reduction  of  the  evils  of 
poverty  and  vice  to  their  minimum,  and  the  advancement  of 
social  happiness  to  the  highest  practicable  pinnacle.  Russia, 
a very  young  and  virtually  Asiatic  power,  fully  comprehends 
this,  and  is  striving  by  such  means,  even  under  the  forms  of 
an  absolutism  to  spring  at  once  from  the  wandering  and  ag- 
gressive conditions  of  society,  into  the  full  lustre  of  rational 
civilization.  But,  from  the  moment  when  the  light  of  di- 
vine truth,  that  descended  upon  the  rocks  of  Calvary,  first 
glanced  its  scattered  rays  and  life-giving  influence  across 
the  Hellespont,  Christian  Europe  has  been  struggling  in  vain 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  ends,  amidst  the  obstacles 
offered  by  the  variety  of  her  Governmental  systems,  old 
local  and  national  prejudices,  and  the  perpetual  jars  and 
commotions  destructive  of  all  unity  of  purpose.  Hence,  her 
efforts  at  Christian  civilization,  even  to  the  present  time, 
offer  to  our  observation  the  extremes  of  profligacy  and  licen- 
tiousness among  the  ruling  classes,  and  degradation,  misery 
and  poverty  among  the  humbler  masses.  The  very  religion 
intended  for  both  the  temporal  and  eternal  benefit  of  all, 
was  made  the  pretext  for  oppressions  which  culminated  about 
two  centuries  ago,  by  encroachments  on  the  moral  rights  of 
the  middle  and  more  intelligent  ranks  of  the  people,  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere.  Thus  were  driven  into  exile  the 


pioneer  pilgrims  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  found,  in  the  presence  of  the 
majesty  of  untamed  nature,  a new  system  of  American  civili- 
zation, based  upon  an  equality  of  political  rights  never  before 
suggested,  save  in  philosophical  and  Eutopian  dreams ; a 
civilization  that  should  recognize  no  distinction  of  social 
rank,  except  that  which  inevitably  results  from  individual 
and  real  merit. 

But,  “ Borne  was  not  built  in  a day.”  Our  fathers  could 
not  possibly  develop  a novel  system  complete  in  all  its  de- 
tails. They  were  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  their  edu- 
cation, in  favor  of  the  institutions  of  the  father-land,  with 
many  of  their  abuses.  They  were  compelled,  in  the  absence 
of  statutes  applicable  to  their  new  condition,  temporarily  to 
give  force  in  America  to  British  common  law,  and  were  na- 
turally led  to  the  endorsement  of  many  measures  peculiarly 
European.  These,  by  the  hereditary  influence  of  custom, 
have  retarded,  and  continue  to  vitiate,  our  peculiar  civiliza- 
tion. Chief  among  these  sources  of  evils,  stands  forth  our 
present  system  of  taxation.  It  is  consistent  with  the  Eu- 
ropean system,  that  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and 
the  luxury  and  leisure  of  the  upper  and  ruling  classes  should 
be  supported  by  the  “ lower  classes.”  This  is  in  direct  anta- 
gonism to  the  main  principle  of  the  American  system,  which 
demands  the  truly  equal  distribution  of  the  former  burthen, 
and  leaves  the  latter  to  individual  effort  and  taste  alone. 

Yet,  while  professing  the  doctrine  that  “ taxation  and  re- 
presentation should  be  mutually  dependent,”  old  habit  still 
induces  our  representatives  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  States, 
to  follow  the  English  system,  which,  as  I believe,  and  intend 
to  show  by  illustration,  is  producing  the  same  divisions  of 
rank  though  without  title,  the  same  oppression  of  the  poor 
and  degradation  of  society  here,  that  is  witnessed  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  Are  not  the  sneers  lately  uttered  against 
labor  in  our  National  and  State  Halls  of  Legislation,  a marked 
proof  of  this  ? I would  not  be  too  severe  upon  the  authors 
of  these  assaults  ; for,  as  a learned  medical  friend  of  exten- 
sive observation  very  sententiously  remarks,  “ those  who 
neglect  the  hand,  inevitably  suffer  aberrations  of  the  head” 
All  social  history  shows  that  what  is  called  the  primal  curse, 
is  really  the  principal  blessing  of  mankind. 

A uniform  pro-rata  tax  on  all  species  of  property  is  in- 
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consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  neither  an  equitable,  nor  an  equal  one.  It  is 
injurious  both  to  capital  and  labor ; because  it  burdens  in- 
dustry, economy  and  thrift,  for  the  maintenance  of  display, 
extravagance  and  unproductive  luxury.  It  taxes  the  hovel 
to  support  the  palace,  to  the  injury  of  labor  and  national 
strength,  by  stimulating  a demoralizing  misappropriation 
of  capital.  If  labor,  whose  children  here  rule  numerically 
at  the  ballot  box,  will  continue  to  support  systems  which 
limit  its  own  variety,  and  cast  the  chief  burden  of  taxation 
upon  itself,  it  must  be  content  to  see  both  operative  and  em- 
ployer retrograding  in  the  scale  of  moral  dignity  and  capa- 
city, and  the  means  of  animal  comfort  gradually  monopolized 
by  a ruling  class,  as  in  “ the  dark  ages  of  Europe.” 

But,  before  developing  a plan  of  taxation  which  I believe 
Avell  adapted,  not  only  to  remove  from  the  shoulders  of 
labor  the  crushing  weight  of  our  enormous  State  debt,  but 
also,  to  lighten  and  equalize  the  expenses  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  most  economical  government,  while  af- 
fording additional  protection  to  American  industry,  and  fos- 
tering the  varieties  of  employment,  permit  me  to  enlarge  a 
little  upon  the  causes  which  originally  produced  the  awful 
and  paralyzing  financial  burden  now  resting  upon  us.  These 
will  be  found  to  furnish  only  additional  local  evidences  of 
the  political  vice  and  corruption,  that  has  constituted  our 
principal  theme  in  treating  of  national  affairs. 

The  origin  of  our  State  debt  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
political  depravity  which  induced  the  Federal  Jackson  de- 
mocracy to  denounce  every  measure,  however  just  or  neces- 
sary to  the  public  weal,  that  was  originated  by  their 
opponents.  The  war  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
prosecuted  with  such  fatal  success  under  the  dictation  of 
General  Jackson,  was  renewed  in  the  same  spirit  against 
the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  all  other 
vital  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  opposition.  Among  them,  not  the  least  impor- 
tant, was  the  Gettysburg  Railroad.  The  war  upon  our 
noblest  financial  institutions  was  hottest  at  the  very  time 
when,  upon  every  principle  of  rational  statesmanship,  they 
should  have  received  the  fostering  care  and  aid  of  the  Le- 
gislature. By  the  provisions  of  her  charter,  the  Bank  was 
compelled  to  aid  most  essentially  in  the  construction  of  the 
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road.  Thus  these  two  institutions  were  so  inseparably  in- 
terlinked, that  the  destruction  of  the  former  was  inevitably 
fatal  to  the  latter.  To  those  who  have  any  capacity  for 
estimating  the  prospective  advantages  of  such  an  improve- 
ment, it  is  now  no  longer  a matter  of  doubt  that,  had  this 
road  been  supported,  it  would  have  been  productive  from  the 
first;  that  it  would  soon  have  become  capable  of  redeeming 
the  State  from  its  depressing  incubus  of  debt,  and  thus  would 
have  enabled  her  to  retain  permanent  possession  of  her  en- 
tire system  of  public  works.  But  it  was  denounced  as  a 
whig  measure,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  raise  against  it  the 
universal  howl  of  the  banded  demagogues  of  those  unhappy 
days.  How  much  sincerity  and  honesty  there  was  in  this 
hue  and  cry  of  the  democracy  against  the  whigs,  as  the 
friends  of  canals  and  railroads,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  it  became  the  custom  of  the  democrats  themselves, 
from  counties  in  which  appropriations  for  such  purposes 
were  made,  annually  to  beg  the  aid  of  the  whig  members  of 
the  Legislature,  in  order  to  secure  those  appropriations 
against  the  votes  of  their  own  members  from  counties  in 
which  no  such  works  were  in  progress.  Before  the  elec- 
tion, the  whigs  were  ever  denounced  by  these  virtuous  eco- 
nomists, for  their  extravagance  in  the  prosecution  of  public 
improvements,  while,  after  the  election,  they  were  cajoled, 
whenever  it  was  practicable,  into  any  such  measure  that 
promised  the  disbursement  of  public  moneys,  in  a way  to 
enrich  themselves.  What  wonder  that  these  consistent 
men  should  give  their  opponents  credit  for  a high  degree  of 
statesmanship  and  honesty  of  purpose,  while  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  were  very  poor  politicians  ! 

Had  the  foresight  of  the  Jackson  democracy  into  the 
prospective  advantages  of  the  Gettysburg  road  been  at  all 
comparable  with  their  address  and  skill  in  retaining  power, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  State  debt  was  annually  in- 
creased by  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  in  the  most  reck- 
less and  extravagant  manner,  the  present  degraded  position 
in  which  the  party  and  the  late  Canal  Board  are  placed, 
would  certainly  have  been  avoided. 

The  Gettysburg  Railroad  was  purely  a project  of  the  op- 
position. The  advantages  that  would  have  accrued  to  the 
State,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  its  completion,  cannot 
possibly  be  calculated,  even  now.  The  far-seeing  states- 
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men  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  who  foresaw  what  vast 
results  to  the  benefit  of  either  State  would  be  effected  by  a 
common  effort  to  carry  forward  public  works,  held  a confer- 
ence, as  early  as  1828,  to  devise  means  for  securing  the 
completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  with  its  ter- 
mination at  Pittsburgh.  Nor  did  the  advantages  of  a main 
railroad  route,  to  be  constructed  by  conjoint  exertion,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  with  a prospective  completion  to 
Cleveland,  fail  to  enlist  the  sagacity  and  patriotism  of  such 
men  as  Ritner,  Biddle,  Stevens  and  many  others.  They 
saw  clearly  the  vast  importance  of  pushing  forward  this 
main  line,  with  all  promptitude,  without  exhausting  the 
energies  of  the  friends  of  improvement  upon  the  Beaver  and 
Erie  Canal,  and  other  projects,  having  no  other  end  in  view 
but  to  furnish  apologies  for  the  extravagant  expenditures 
of  the  public  money.  Long  before  the  connection  with  Cleve- 
land, this  road  would  have  poured  into  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  a stream  of  wealth,  which  would  have  secured  the 
means  of  such  an  extension  to  the  Lake,  in  time  to  com- 
pete with  New  York  for  the  trade  of  the  great  inland  seas, 
upon  the  completion  of  her  central  road  to  Buffalo.  This 
project  was  the  first  evidence  of  statesmanship  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, after  the  projection  of  the  main  line  of  canal,  and  it 
may  be  truly  termed  the  last  that  looked  towards  the  true 
interest  of  the  State,  by  the  development  of  resources  cal- 
culated to  render  the  public  works  profitable,  and  guard 
against  the  necessity  of  severe  taxation  for  their  support. 

To  complete  this  noble  design,  in  the  shortest  time,  and 
in  the  most  economical  manner,  the  joint  efforts  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  were  called  into  requisition.  The 
road  was  to  have  been  continued  from  the  State  line,  in 
Bedford  or  Somerset  county,  to  Pittsburgh,  by  a company 
to  which  the  State  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  bound, 
by  its  charter,  to  contribute  $250,000,  as  a part  of  its 
bonus;  thus  securing  to  the  State  not  only  an  interest  in 
the  portion  of  the  road  lying  beyond  her  own  boundaries, 
but  also  a representation  in  its  management.  It  will  not 
now  do  to  say  that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  and  the  .Get- 
tysburg Railroad  were  “ alike  destructive  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  calculated  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the 
poor  poorer;”  while  the  denunciation  and  abandonment  of 
that  road  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  a State  debt,  requir- 
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ing  to  be  met  by  taxation  alone  ! If  the  time  has  not  al- 
ready arrived,  it  will  shortly  come,  when  the  honest  histo- 
rian will  brand  with  well-deserved  infamy  those  unnatural 
sons  of  Pennsylvania  who  called  upon  the  Jacksonian  de- 
mocratic demagogues  of  other  States  to  raise  the  political 
war-cry  of  “down  with  the  Bank,”  against  an  institution  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Not  more  certainly  did  the  destruction  of  the 
Bank  entail  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans, 
than  did  the  denunciation  of  the  Gettysburg  Railroad  as  a 
nuisance  impose  upon  the  State  a debt  of  $28,000,000. 

The  more  immediate  advantages  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
her  capital  city,  from  the  completion  of  the  Gettysburg 
road,  would  have  been,  that  every  passenger  and  ton  of 
freight  passing  over  it  would  have  been  tributary  to  the 
Columbia  Railroad,  then  the  property  of  the  State  ; so  that, 
looking  to  no  other  profits  than  those  resulting  from  pas- 
sengers and  freight  to  and  from  York,  Adams  and  Franklin 
counties,  Pennsylvania,  Washington  county,  Maryland,  and 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  the  entire  cost  of  the  portion  of  the 
road  lying  within  our  borders,  in  connection  with  the  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Columbia  road,  would,  as  an  investment, 
have  yielded  at  least  six  per  cent.  But  if  the  continua- 
tion to  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  had  been  completed, 
who  shall  estimate  the  vast  profits  that  would  have  been 
realized  by  the  Pennsylvania  road  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Maryland  State  line  ? To  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  ad- 
vantage of  securing  the  moiety  of  the  lake  trade,  full  fifteen 
years  ago,  would  have  been  incalculable.  Instead  of  this, 
the  selfishness  and  dishonesty  of  demagogues  has  saddled 
the  people  of  the  State,  not  only  with  the  entire  cost  of  this 
portion  of  the  road,  but  the  interest  of  that  cost  for  twenty 
years,  with  the  prospect  of  either  submitting  to  additional 
burdens,  in  order  to  discharge  the  principal,  or  continuing 
to  enjoy  this  annual  tax  forever! 

Had  the  Gettysburg  road  escaped  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Federal  Jackson  democracy,  the  capital  invested  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Road  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Road  might  have  been  retained  in  the  mercantile  cities, 
giving  additional  vigor  to  trade,  or  it  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  pushing  forward  the  highways  to  the  great  West. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  might  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
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completion  of  the  Snnbuiy  and  Erie  Road,  even  before  the 
construction  of  the  Hudson  and  Erie  Road  to  Dunkirk. 
The  objection  that  Baltimore  would  have  reaped  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  profits  of  this  road,  had  it  been  completed  by 
joint  effort,  is  weak,  and  contradictory  to  the  teachings  of 
experience ; for  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  entire 
period  in  which  Western  travel  centred  on  Cumberland,  by 
the  National  Road,  the  people  of  Baltimore  complained 
that,  so  far  as  passenger  travel  was  concerned,  their  city 
was  only  made  a place  of  convenience  for  those  who  were 
hurrying  on  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Can  any  man  of  business  doubt,  if  the  Gettysburg  road 
had  been  completed,  that,  upon  the  day  of  the  transfer  of 
the  whole  of  the  Main  Line  of  Pennsylvania  for  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  Canal  Commissioners  would  have  esti- 
mated the  Columbia  Railroad  alone  at  even  a higher  figure 
than  that  ? Doubtlessly,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
State  would  have  retained  possession  of  her  entire  public 
works,  even  to  that  feeder  of  New  York  commerce,  the 
Beaver  and  Erie  Canal.  Nor  would  the  proposition  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Beaver  and  Erie  and  the  North  Branch  Canal, 
on  the  mere  pledge  of  their  completion,  have  been  made  or 
entertained. 

The  rapacity  for  spoils,  and  utter  regardlessness  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  same  unprin- 
cipled rulers,  is  clearly  shown  in  many  other  instances ; for 
example,  in  the  location  of  the  Columbia  Railroad  over  the 
highest  summit  at  Paoli,  to  the  neglect  of  the  route  indi- 
cated by  nature,  down  the  Chester  county  valley ; the  con- 
struction of  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  under  the  influence 
of  New  York  merchants,  upon  the  plea  of  extending  the 
Pennsylvania  main  line  of  canal,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade 
of  Philadelphia;  the  location  of  the  Susquehanna  Canal 
from  Duncan’s  Island  to  Sunbury,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  when  the  fully  developed  coal  formations  upon  which 
its  trade  depends  are  on  the  east  side ; the  expenditure,  at 
a dead  loss,  of  a million  and  a half  of  dollars  on  the  Wis- 
conisco  Canal,  for  the  accommodation  of  a coal  formation 
not  yet  in  a condition  to  be  worked  to  any  considerable 
extent,  &c. 

The  loss  of  solid  advantages  to  the  State,  by  maladminis- 
tration, and  a reckless  system  of  legislation,  cannot  be  esti- 


mated,  but  the  means  by  which  we  became  burdened  with 
an  enormous  debt  can  be  made  very  clear  by  a statement,  in 
tabular  form,  of  the  following  items  of  loss  : 


Expended  upon  the  construction  of  the  Get- 
tysburg Railroad,  .... 

Appropriations  to  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal, 

Claims  for  work  done  on  this  Canal,  without 
authoritity  of  law,  legalized  as  domestic 
claims,  ...... 

The  Wisconisco  Canal,  .... 

The  North  Branch  Canal,  a dead  loss  to  the 
State,  from  the  time  of  appropriation,  . 

Loss  upon  bank,  bridge,  and  other  stocks,  to 
meet  the  payment  of  domestic  claims,* 
• •••••• 


$2,000,000 

4.500.000 

870,000 

1.500.000 

2.500.000 
4,000,000 


Dead  loss  to  State,  of  nearly  twenty  years’ 
standing,  previous  to  sale  of  the  Public 
Works,  ......  $15,370,000 

Interest  for  about  twenty  }’ears,  say  at  5 per 

cent.,  ......  15,370,000 


$30,740,000 

To  which  add,  sale  of  all  our  other  works 

below  cost,  ......  13,000,000 


Total  loss,  .....  $13,740,000 


Rather  a severe  loss,  this,  for  the  glorification  of  General 

* This  stock  was  put  under  the  hammer  at  a period  of  the  greatest 
depression  in  the  finances  of  the  State,  for  the  express  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  claims  of  domestic  creditors,  who  were,  it  was  said  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  absolute  sufferers  for  want  of 
their  dues.  This  may  have  been  true  in  some  cases  ; but  truth  demands 
the  painful  statement  that  the  law  was  not  passed  for  the  payment  of 
these  claims  until  long  after  they  had  been  in  the  market,  at  twenty-five 
cents  in  the  dollar,  and  when  it  was  said  of  legislators  advocating  “ the 
rights  of  the  poor  man,”  that  large  amounts  of  the  claims  were  in  their 
pockets,  and  those  of  politicians  in  close  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  The  amount  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  stock  sold  fell  short  of  that  of  all  the  claims,  by  about  $70,000 ; 
and,  by  the  Auditor-General’s  report  for  1858,  it  appears  that  $802  still 
remain  unpaid. 


Jackson,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of 
the  United  States ! 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  people  should  have  so  long  and  patiently  endured 
these  monstrous  abuses,  without  bringing  their  power  to 
bear  with  crushing  effect  upon  the  combination  of  politicians 
by  whom  they  were  effected — men  who  held  that  the  only 
proper  use  of  political  position  was,  filling  Hie  pockets  of 
the  incumbents  and  their  friends,  and  who  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  making  the  public  good  a motive  of  action?  But  all 
such  inquiries  are  useless.  An  actual  debt  of  twenty-eight 
millions  of  dollars  stares  you  in  the  face.  The  prompt 
pajnnent  of  this  debt,  by  some  extraordinary  means,  or  the 
indefinite  continuation  of  a tax  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest, that  even  now  drives  many  citizens  of  enterprise 
and  capital,  and  especially  farmers,  into  other  States,  pre- 
sent themselves  before  you  as  the  only  alternatives. 

In  the  instance  of  a mortgaged  estate,  the  good  sense  of 
the  proprietor,  the  plain  legal  duty  of  the  administrator, 
every  dictate  of  private  economy,  requires  the  strictest 
examination  into  all  sources  of  extravagance,  or  unneces- 
sary outlay,  and  the  appropriation  of  all  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  estate  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  principal 
of  the  debt,  rather  than  the  continued  payment  of  the  an- 
nual interest.  All  experience  shows  that  where  the  former 
plan  is  firmly  and  steadily  pursued,  prosperity  and  enhanced 
respectability  are  the  happy  issue  to  the  family  or  heirs. 
There  is  character  and  credit  in  the  very  effort.  But  where 
the  latter  policy  is  pursued,  profligate  and  prodigal  habits 
are  engendered,  the  reputation  and  resources  of  the  family 
continually  decline,  and  poverty,  degradation,  and,  finally, 
utter  ruin,  are  the  general  results. 

Pennsylvania  finds  herself,  at  this  moment,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a family  with  a mortgaged  estate.  She  has  been 
embarrassed  by  a very  oppressive  debt,  through  the  licen- 
tiousness of  prodigal  and  unworthy  sons. 

You,  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  the 
legal  administrators  of  her  affairs.  To  you  belongs  the  im- 
perative duty  of  ferreting  out  the  abuses  engendered  by 
twenty  long  years  of  misrule  and  peculation,  under  the 
government  of  your  predecessors.  With  you,  and  you 
only,  lies  the  power  of  originating  measures  calculated, 
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steadily  and  by  degrees,  to  extinguish  the  principal,  and 
diminish,  to  final  obliteration,  the  interest  of  this  debt. 
The  majority  of  your  Honorable  Body,  at  this  time,  has 
been  elected  under  the  emphatic  declaration  of  your  con- 
stituency, that  solid  and  serious  reform  in  the  administra- 
tion of  both  State  and  National  affairs  must  be  effected — 
that  the  misrule  of  the  Federal  Jackson  Democracy  must 
be  put  doivn , and  that  the  genuine  principles  of  American 
Democracy  must  be  carried  out. 

Your  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  is 
absolutely  required  to  originate,  or  present  for  your  conside- 
ration, a scheme  of  finance  by  which  the  State  debt  shall  be 
extinguished  in  reasonable  time,  together  with  other  mea- 
sures promotive  of  permanent  prosperity  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business,  and  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  for  all 
time  to  come.  Let  him  fail  to  attempt  this  reform;  let  him 
content  himself  with  the  reduction  of  the  State  tax  to  the 
extent  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  upon  the  plea  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  secures  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  ; and  a public  too  often  deceived,  will 
find  in  the  fact  additional  reason  for  the  despairing  cry  ut- 
tered on  the  accession  of  William  F.  Johnson,  and  again  on 
that  of  James  Pollock  to  the  gubernatorial  chair,  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  amendment  from  the  temporary  ascendancy  of 
the  opposition  in  the  State ; no  hope  of  a correction  of  the 
abuses  of  the  Jacksonian  Democracy ; no  prospect  of  a 
scheme  for  securing  honesty  and  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  affairs ; no  chance  of  an  effective  action 
in  favor  of  the  great  iron  and  coal  interests  of  the  State, 
upon  the  success  of  which  so  large  a share  of  the  prosperity 
of  every  other  branch  of  business  depends  ! The  idea  of  a 
Tariff  for  the  protection  of  American  labor,  that  truly  Jef- 
fersonian Democratic  measure,  that  was  cried  down  with  all 
the  rancor  and  hypocrisy  that  led  the  Jacksonians  to  the 
assault  of  the  State  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  calmly 
acquiesced  in  by  the  opposition  during  their  single-sessioned 
tenures  of  power;  for  in  no  instance  have  they  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  a longer  reign.  On  no  one  of  these  occa- 
sions was  any  distinct  measure  of  reform  initiated.  By 
them,  as  by  their  antagonists,  the  State  debt  was  continu- 
ally increased,  rather  than  diminished ; no  evidences  wTere 
at  any  time  apparent,  of  a desire  to  look  after  motives  for 
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legislation  of  a higher  order  than  the  squandering  of  the 
public  money. 

On  each  of  these  occasions,  the  honest  democrats,  who, 
deceived  by  the  false  promises  of  reform,  allowed  their  pa- 
triotism to  override  the  influence  of  their  partizan  associa- 
tions, and  gave  success  to  the  opposition,  from  time  to  time, 
discovered  that  nothing  was  gained  by  trusting  to  the  hol- 
low pretensions  of  another  set  of  hungry  expectants.  Very 
naturally,  they  fell  back  into  line  with  their  old  political 
friends,  to  escape  from  an  exciting  gubernatorial  canvas, 
from  which  nothing  practical  was  found  to  result,  except 
the  substitution  of  a certain  number  of  their  antagonists  for 
an  equal  number  of  those  who  claimed  affiliation  with  them, 
at  least  in  name.  The  Ritner  administration  alone  did  mark 
out  for  itself  a line  of  policy  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Jackson  democracy, — one  which,  as  we  have  seen,  would 
have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  State,  had  it  not  been 
borne  down  and  overruled  on  false  issues,  in  a hurricane  of 
popular  clamor.  Thus  will  it  ever  be,  unless  some  scheme 
of  real  reform  be  introduced,  based  upon  enlarged  views  of 
statesmanship,  upon  something  better  and  greater  than  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  the  contemptible  plea  of 
“ anything  to  beat  the  Democrats.” 

It  is  obvious  that  a tariff  of  protection,  especially  to  the 
great  iron  interest  of  Pennsylvania,  would  do  more  than 
any  measure  yet  devised,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation 
to  our  citizens,  by  increasing  their  ability  to  pay ; but  as 
many  of  the  States  are  blind  to  the  blessings  which  such  a 
system  would  bring  to  every  section  and  interest  through- 
out the  land,  and  as  the  whole  question  has  been  given  over, 
for  years,  to  the  selfishness  of  party  and  the  ravings  of 
passionate  men,  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  interests  of  the  laboring  man,  the  true  mo- 
narchs  of  the  country,  the  constant  fluctuations  of  our  revenue 
system  which  have  proved  so  ruinous  for  twenty  years,  are 
hardly  likely  to  cease  suddenly  and  entirely  in  time  to  save 
us  from  our  present  evils.  Let  Pennsylvania  awake  to  her 
duty.  Her  sisters  on  all  sides  are  industriously  thwarting 
her  interests  for  the  supposed  advancement  of  their  own, 
while  she  sits  despondently,  sighing  for  happier  days.  Let 
her  cease  praying  to  Hercules,  and  put  her  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel.  She  will  find  that,  by  so  doing,  she  will  not 


only  enforce  that  respect  from  her  sisterhood  which  is  never 
rendered  to  the  careless,  the  improvident,  the  feeble,  or  de- 
nied to  those  who  are  alive  to  the  requirements  of  a just  self- 
defence,  but  she  will  also  receive  all  the  sooner,  the  smiles 
of  the  God  of  strength  himself.  She  has  the  means  to 
discharge  from  her  shoulders  the  burden  of  her  debt,  and 
by  so  doing,  would  foster  her  industry  as  effectually  as  by 
winning  her  prayer  for  a protective  tariff.  But  this  is  not 
all.  I firmly  believe  that  she  could  adopt  no  plan  so  well 
calculated  to  secure  the  granting  of  that  prayer,  as  the  very 
measure  which  alone  seems  fitted  to  effect  her  rapid  escape 
from  the  position  of  a proprietor  of  a deeply  mortgaged 
estate.  I allude  to  the  laying  of  an  extraordinary  tax  for 
this  and  other  purposes.  My  views  on  this  subject  will  be 
developed  as  we  proceed. 

Nothing  would  go  further  to  secure  honest  legislation 
than  the  imposing  of  such  a tax ; because  it  would  enforce 
the  attention  of  those  on  whom  it  would  fall — those  now 
so  criminally  neglectful  of  public  affairs — to  the  manner  of 
its  disbursement.  The  politicians  of  all  modern  parties,  who 
have  followed  each  other  in  regular  succession,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  rotation  in  office,  and  who  have  cheated  Pennsyl- 
vania of  the  glory  and  emolument  which  the  Commonwealth 
should  have  derived  from  her  public  works,  would  be  fol- 
lowed to  their  dens  ; and,  if  still  unfaithful  to  their  trust, 
would  be  dragged  forth  to  meet  the  condemnation  and  con- 
tempt of  their  outraged  constituencies. 

So  to  plan  the  nature  and  application  of  such  a tax  as 
to  cause  it  to  lighten,  by  a genuine  and  rational  equal- 
ization, the  necessary  governmental  burdens  to  the  humble 
and  industrious,  by  placing  a fair  share  upon  the  shoulders 
of  luxury  and  wealth,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both ; — 
so  to  regulate  it  that,  while  it  should  be  promotive  of  true 
American  civilization  and  private  morality  and  prosperity, 
it  should  enforce  the  reform  of  public  abuses,  and  restore 
the  reign  of  political  honor,  integrity  and  virtue ; — so  to 
systematize  it  that,  without  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of 
those  States  that  favor  free  trade,  it  should  gradually  en- 
lighten them  to  a juster  appreciation  of  their  own  interests, 
while  yielding  to  the  iron  and  other  great  staples  of  this 
State  an  effective  encouragement,  in  considerable  degree  in- 
dependent of  the  continual  changes  of  a mere  tariff  for  re- 
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venue,  and  finally  bringing  the  whole  country  to  perceive 
the  incalculable  advantages  of  a multiplication  of  the  branches 
of  labor ; — such  would  indeed  be  a consummation  worthy 
of  a truly  great  and  patriotic  statesman.  But  no  such 
statesman  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be  formed  in  the 
school  of  the  Federal  Jackson  Democracy,  with  its  favorite 
motto,  “ to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.” 

Is  this  a Eutopian  dream  of  impracticability  ? Gentle- 
men, I think  not ! To  you  belongs  the  duty  of  making  it 
a reality,  if  practicable.  A civic  wreath  of  honor  awaits 
each  member  of  your  Honorable  Bodies  who  shall  aid  in  the 
adoption  of  a scheme  of  taxation  conducive  to  a genuine 
reform  in  legislation,  and  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in 
such  a way  as  to  stimulate  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
and  all  future  generations.  The  eyes  of  every  honest  and 
intelligent  man  in  the  Commonwealth  are  directed  upon  your 
movements,  in  the  hope  that  some  measure  may  be  enacted 
to  afford  available  protection  to  labor  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  idea  that  the  great  interests  of  the  State  can  be  restored 
to  a healthy  condition  during  the  present  revival  of  business, 
by  a continued  action  of  the  very  same  causes  that  have 
prostrated  them,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  pronounce  an 
intermittent  fever  cured,  while  the  patient  is  still  condemned 
to  breathe  the  same  pestiferous  atmosphere ! 

I would  respectfully  suggest  that  an  extraordinary  tax, 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  other  objects,  be 
laid  upon  all  residences,  barns,  mills,  furnaces,  churches, 
and  every  other  species  of  buildings,  for  whatever  purpose 
erected,  graduated  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit : — On  all 
edifices  estimated  below  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
fifty  cents  ; — on  all  estimated  between  five  hundred  and  one 
thousand  dollars,  one  dollar ; — and  so  on,  with  an  additional 
dollar  on  every  additional  one  thousand  dollars  up  to  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  dollars ; — on  all  valued  between  ten 
thousand  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  forty  dollars  ; on  all 
valued  between  twenty  thousand  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
sixty  dollars ; on  all  from  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ; and  on  all 
above  the  latter  amount,  three  hundred  dollars. 

The  estimates  on  houses,  according  to  this  plan,  could  be 
approximated  much  more  nearly  to  the  true  value  than  can 
those  made  upon  real  estate  according  to  the  present  system, 


and  the  pressure  of  the  tax  will  he  much  more  equal  in  all 
respects.  Unproductive  and  unsettled  lands,  with  a vast 
amount  of  other  unproductive  property,  are  now  assessed  in 
a similar  manner  pro  rata  with  those  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  the  law  making  no  distinction.  The  house 
merely  affording  a shelter  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  per 
dollar  of  cost,  as  that  which  furnishes  the  most  valuable 
comforts,  together  with  the  appliances  of  luxury  and  ease, 
or  even  extravagance  and  display.  By  thus  taxing  com- 
forts and  luxuries  upon  a sliding  scale,  your  Honorable 
Bodies  would  accomplish  the  same  end  much  more  per- 
fectly than  your  predecessors,  when  they  placed  an  impost 
upon  all  household  furniture  above  the  value  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  entirely  exonerated  it  when  below  that 
standard. 

Unprofitable  labor  and  its  results  are  injurious  to  indi- 
viduals and  families,  and,  consequently,  to  society,  especially 
at  times  when  profitable  labor  languishes  for  the  want  of 
the  proper  impulse  of  capital  in  the  development  of  the 
natural  sources  of  wealth.  It  is  therefore  just  and  proper 
that  the  rate  of  taxation  should  be  increased  upon  those 
edifices  which  aim  at  transcending  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  especially,  when,  for  the  gratification  of  luxury  or  pride, 
unfitted  to  the  actual  progress  of  the  country  in  the  march 
of  physical  refinement.  This  increase  furnishes  no  more 
than  a reasonable  compensation  to  society  for  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  unprofitably  for  mere  personal  gratification, 
when  its  profitable  employment,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
same  amount  of  capital,  would  increase  the  true  wealth  and 
strength  of  the  nation,  while  enhancing  the  comfort,  and, 
with  it,  the  morals  of  the  employed.  All  unwise  or  un- 
profitable labor,  whether  in  the  preparations  for,  or  the 
carrying  out  of  unnecessary  war,  the  failure  of  public  or 
private  undertakings,  or  the  erection  of  ostentatious  build- 
ings at  the  public  expense,  without  practical  public  benefits 
commensurate  with  the  expense,  even  when  such  works  are 
undertaken,  as  is  often  the  case  under  the  European  system, 
to  keep  poverty  and  labor  from  starvation,  are  sources 
of  national  weakness,  retarding,  if  they  do  not  positively 
prevent,  the  march  of  genuine  civilization.  But  labor  pro- 
fitably bestowed  upon  public  or  private  enterprises,  for  the 
development  of  wealth  or  the  means  of  wealth,  in  agricul- 
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ture,  manufactures  and  commerce, — due  care  being  taken  to 
sustain  labor  upon  a platform  of  equality  with  all  other 
interests, — must  ever  prove  promotive  of  the  highest  social 
and  moral  advancement.  I have  had  occasion  already  to 
allude  to  the  influence  of  the  former  or  European  system, 
in  leading  to  profligacy  and  licentiousness  on  the  one  hand, 
with  poverty,  degradation  and  crime  upon  the  other.  The 
latter,  or  American  system,  is  interwoven  with  the  very 
foundation  of  our  institutions.  It  shines  forth  in  the  spirit 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, — an  instrument  appa- 
rently the  result  of  influences  brought  with  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  our  shores,  and  originating,  as  far  as  human 
penetration  can  discover,  in  the  immediate  teachings  of 
Almighty  God  himself.  It  seems  to  have  been  Ilis  design 
not  only  to  stamp  these  principles  upon  the  character  of 
American  civilization,  for  our  benefit,  but  to  use  our  ex- 
ample as  the  means  of  their  distribution  over  all  the  earth, 
for  the  ultimate  elevation  of  man  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
social  and  moral  perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  suscep- 
tible. If  you  can  believe,  as  sincerely  as  I do,  that  such 
is  indeed  the  design  of  Almighty  God,  you  will  not  fail,  in 
obedience  to  him,  to  enact  such  laws  as  shall  not  only  effect 
this  just  equality  of  labor  now,  but  maintain  it  as  long  as 
the  country  shall  endure.  If  you  believe,  as  sincerely  as  I 
do,  that  the  continuance  of  a profligate  disregard  of  His 
will,  or  a want  of  obedience  to  it,  will  bring  down  His  wrath 
upon  the  American  people,  cause  Him  to  discharge  them 
from  their  high  mission,  as  He  did  the  Jews  of  old,  and  to 
entrust  the  development  of  His  great  and  wise  designs  for 
the  good  of  the  human  race  to  a more  worthy  nation,  you 
would  not  relax  your  efforts  in  so  glorious  a cause. 

The  usual  plea  for  large  expenses  in  the  erection  of  unne- 
cessarily costly  buildings,  that  it  benefits  labor  by  giving  it 
employment,  and  circulating  money  wThere  it  is  most  needed, 
is  an  erroneous  one,  not  founded  upon  fact.  Let  us  take  as 
an  illustration  the  outlay  of  somewhere  about  two  millions 
of  dollars  upon  the  Girard  College  buildings.  This  sum 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  ample 
and  ornamental  school-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
the  children  in  the  then  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
rich  and  poor,  orphans  and  all,  and  would  have  left  an  un- 
expended balance  in  hand,  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
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school  fund  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  to  the  serious 
diminution  of  the  school-tax ; and  thus  an  immense  annual 
advantage  would  have  accrued  to  the  entire  community. 
Instead  of  such  a disposal,  it  has  been  exhausted  in  furnish- 
ing accommodations  and  instruction  to  a few  orphans,  (only 
658  having  been  admitted  to  the  College  in  twelve  years,) 
and  this  at  the  cost  of  a startling  amount  of  really  unpro- 
ductive labor,  when,  had  the  same  sum  been  devoted  to  the 
erection  and  support  of  a multitude  of  schools,  it  would  have 
furnished  an  equal  amount  of  daily  pay  to  labor  employed 
to  incalculably  greater  practical  result.  Again ; the  appro- 
priation of  forty  acres  of  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a populous 
and  rapidly  increasing  city,  to  the  accommodation  of  a few 
children  who  could  have  been  equally  well  provided  for  by 
far  less  costly  and  more  convenient  means,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a serious  public  loss.  For  the  very  interest  of 
the  capital  thus  locked  up,  together  with  the  other  unneces- 
sary annual  expenses  incurred  through  the  magnificence — 
I had  almost  said,  the  impertinent  magnificence — of  the 
Institution,  would  have  sufficed  to  cover  the  entire  space 
with  comfortable  residences,  at  the  cost  of  four  thousand 
dollars  each,  to  the  additional  advantage,  not  only  of  the 
labor  required  for  their  construction,  but  also  of  the  State 
itself,  by  the  increase  of  taxable  property  rendered  avail- 
able for  the  liquidation  of  the  onerous  State  debt.  The 
houses,  harmonizing  in  style,  as  they  would  have  done,  with 
the  progress  of  the  city,  would  have  competed  with  others 
of  the  same  class ; thus  reducing  rents  to  a lower  standard, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  laboring  man,  who  is  now  frequently 
compelled  to  pay  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum 
for  a residence  erected  at  even  less  cost  than  four  thousand 
dollars.  Hence  all  extravagant  expenditures  of  money  in 
building, — taxing-labor  for  the  accommodation  or  gratification 
of  a few,  to  the  injury  of  the  interests  of  the  many, — ought 
to  be  themselves  taxed  in  due  proportion  to  that  extrava- 
gance, as  a compensation  to  society,  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  government  upon  the  people. 

I infer  the  real  intentions  of  Mr.  Girard,  from  his  own 
declarations  in  his  will.  His  great  aim  appears  to  have 
been,  (after  certain  bequests,  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying 
the  city,)  the  reduction  of  the  city  taxes.  The  general  in- 
terests of  the  public  seem  to  have  been  his  motive  for  dis- 
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inheriting  his  lawful  heirs.  There  were  many  direct  routes 
to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  intention,  without  the  dis- 
advantages attending  his  round-about  and  one-sided  scheme. 
How  vastly  more  general  and  effective  would  have  been 
the  result  of  devoting  these  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  his 
residuary  estates  to  the  school  fund,  under  the  trustee- 
ship, as  at  present,  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  citizens 
of  Philadelphia.  Rightly  and  economically  applied,  on  the 
principles  established  for  the  collegiate  appropriations,  these 
means  might  have  soon  been  made  to  clear  the  city  and 
county  of  its  entire  school  tax  ; and,  by  a properly  estab- 
lished sinking  fund,  ultimately  to  relieve  the  State  of  a por- 
tion of  its  similar  burdens,  while  extending  to  his  friends  of 
New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  generally,  some  of  those  con- 
secutive benefits,  which  he  so  unavailably  planned  in  their 
behalf.  Or,  had  he  wished  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
city  and  State  in  the  direction  of  his  own  professions,  as  a 
sailor  and  a shipping  merchant,  with  which  he  was  far  more 
familiar,  than  with  education  or  legislation,  how  vastly  he 
might  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  our  foreign 
and  coasting  trade,  to  the  advancement  of  our  great  staples, 
and  our  means  of  enduring  necessary  taxation  ! A portion 
only,  of  this  misapplied  bequest  would  have  been  of  incal- 
culable advantage  in  improving  the  dockage  and  wharfage 
accommodations  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  both  on  the 
Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill.  It  would  have,  also,  defrayed 
the  expense  of  creating  a basin  between  these  two  rivers, 
for  the  safe  and  convenient  accommodation  of  coasting  ves- 
sels, of  draft  not  exceeding  thirteen  feet,  while  facilitating 
the  construction  of  the  most  ample  dry  docks.  These  im- 
provements would  have  raised  the  value  of  his  Neck  farms, 
at  once,  full  forty  fold,  by  the  cheapness  of  the  facilities 
offered,  more  especially  to  the  coal  trade,  towards  which  his 
attention  ought  to  have  been  directed  by  his  own  heavy 
interests  in  coal  lands  in  the  Schuylkill  region. 

With  all  his  posthumous  and  ostentatious  benevolence, 
the  god  of  Mr.  Girard’s  especial  adoration  was  the  Golden 
Calf.  Even  his  philanthropy  was  circumscribed  by  such 
ideas  as  this  worship  was  calculated  to  engender.  He  had 
made  himself  an  adept  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  without 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  mode  of  disposing  of 
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it  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  public,  though  such  was  his 
profession,  and,  let  us  hope  for  his  sake,  his  real  desire. 

New  York  has  ever  been  aware  of  an  important  fact,  that 
has  been  generally  ignored  by  the  rural  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania;— the  close  association,  or  rather  the  unity  of  in- 
terests between  a State  and  its  own  great  commercial  capi- 
tal. With  the  former,  the  aggrandizement  of  its  seaport 
city  has  ever  been  a matter  of  pride,  and  that  city  has  been 
fostered,  in  its  advancement,  by  every  legitimate,  and  per- 
haps, occasionally,  not  very  legitimate  means , while,  between 
Philadelphia  and  the  interior  there  has  existed  a most  in- 
jurious feeling  of  mutual  distrust  and  opposition,  which  has 
not  only  retarded  her  progress,  but  has  induced  a tendency 
to  cast  upon  her  an  undue  share  of  the  public  burdens  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Philadelphia  has  been  placed,  so  far  as 
taxation  is  concerned,  in  a relation  to  the  State  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  the  State  holds  towards  the  General 
Government,  in  regard  to  a protective  tariff;  and  the  proper 
means  of  lightening  the  evil  are  alike  in  either  case  ; namely, 
the  development  of  their  own  internal  resources,  and  the 
direction  of  all  their  energies  towards  the  increase  of  their 
ability  to  bear  such  burdens.  Allow  me,  then,  to  digress 
from  my  argument  in  chief,  for  a few  movements  only,  in 
order  to  offer  some  suggestions  to  those  who  rule  the  des- 
tinies of  the  city  of  Penn. 

The  location  of  this  great  centre,  confers  upon  it  natural 
resources,  which,  under  proper  management,  and  a due  regard 
for  the  future,  must  confer  upon  her  an  almost  unlimited 
amount  of  trade.  The  connections  of  Philadelphia  with  the 
vast  interior  are  broader,  and  more  direct  than  those  of  any 
other  city  in  the  Union ; they  were  so  held  to  be,  by  the 
best  of  judges,  DeWitt  Clinton,  when  that  far-seeing  states- 
man declared,  while  sighing  to  think  of  the  blindness  of 
those  who  so  long  and  rancorously  opposed  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  native  State  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal,  “ When  Pennsylvania  awakes  to  her 
advantages,  with  her  one  foot  on  the  Ohio,  and  her  other  on 
the  Delaware,  she’ll  make  New  York  a province  !”  Has  she 
thus  awakened  ? Will  she  thus  awake  ? In  spite  of  a 
policy  singularly  narrow  and  short-sighted,  her  capital  has 
been  forced  forward  by  circumstances,  not  by  her  own  wise 
exertions.  She  has  grown  to  greatness,  and  must  continue 
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to  grow,  even  after  having  lost  by  neglect,  folly,  or  a miser- 
able want  of  enterprise,  almost  her  entire  foreign,  and  three- 
fourths  of  her  coasting  trade  ; which  losses  are  rapidly 
reducing  her  to  the  condition  of  a mere  manufacturing  city. 
Her  wharves  are  at  New  York,  her  docks  are  at  New  York, 
her  ships  are  at  New  York,  New  York  furnishes  the  factors 
for  her  wares,  to  more  than  one-half  her  customers,  and  New 
York  receives  the  emigrant  tax  upon  two-thirds  of  the 
foreign  immigrants  that  over-crowd  her  Almshouse.  Why 
is  this  ? The  channel  of  the  Delaware  admits  of  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  of  deeper  draft,  than  can  enter  the  harbor 
of  New  York.  A little  common  sense  in  the  application  of 
mechanical  and  pecuniary  means  to  the  end,  would  remove 
the  only  important  barrier  to  the  free  navigation  of  her  rivers 
at  all  seasons.  Within  her  corporate  limits,  and  almost 
within  her  thickly  built  districts,  lies  a region  far  better 
adopted  to  the  creation  of  basins,  docks,  canals,  and  every 
practical  facility  for  coasting  and  domestic  trade.  To  call 
forth  all  these  facilities,  she  has  under  her  command  a large 
and  sufficient  physical  force,  now  actually  exhausting  her 
means  and  enhancing  her  municipal  taxation,  that  might  be 
thus  applied  in  a manner  calculated  to  lessen  her  burdens, 
while  infinitely  improving  her  morals,  and  diminishing  the 
rampant  crime  that  is  rapidly  sinking  her  almost  to  the 
moral  level  of  her  more  active  and  pretentious  rival  on  the 
Hudson. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  now,  for  Philadelphia  herself  to  es- 
tablish, at  a proper  point  below  the  city,  accommodations 
for  workmen  to  dig  out,  on  the  level  ground  rising  so  little 
above  the  tide,  an  ample  basin,  such  as  I have  mentioned, 
with  wide  canals  communicating  therewith,  from  the  Dela- 
ware on  the  east,  and  the  Schuylkill  on  the  west  ? There, 
all  the  young  or  able-bodied  men  applying  for  winter  sup- 
port at  the  Almshouse,  together  with  all  healthly  vagrants 
committed  for  thirty  days,  could  be  made  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  productive  labor  of  the  municipality,  instead  of 
dwelling  in  wulling  or  compulsory  idleness,  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  energies  of  the  more  able  or  industrious  portion 
of  the  community.  Such  a measure  would  be  the  means  of 
affording  most  welcome  relief  to  many  of  the  wrorthy,  ren- 
dered destitute  by  the  vices  of  society,  while  it  would 
greatly  aid  in  the  reformation  of  the  victims  of  their  own. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  making  a most  profitable  in- 
vestment of  that  portion  of  the  poor  tax,  which  is  now  sim- 
ply consumed  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  absolute  school 
of  laziness  and  crime.  No  longer  would  the  immigrant,  di- 
vested of  character,  as  is  now  often  the  case,  conceal  the 
savings  of  his  summer  work,  and  seek  protection  from  the 
winter  storm  by  preying  upon  the  public  resources  gathered 
from  the  hard-earned  rewards  of  more  honest  labor.  He 
would  then  find  it  more  convenient  to  share  the  evils  of  his 
betters,  in  freedom,  when  the  cold  winds  howl,  than  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  a restraint  that  would  be  no  longer  profitable. 
The  drunkard  and  the  degraded  sluggard  would  no  longer 
find,  in  an  exemption  from  exertion  in  the  Almshouse,  a 
compensation  for  the  difficulties  there  operating  as  a partial 
check  upon  his  .habitual  indulgences.  If,  at  any  time,  the 
requisite  progress  in  the  construction  of  such  works  should 
admit  of  the  employment  of  a greater  force  than  would  be 
thus  provided,  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, in  periods  of  public  distress  and  temporary  depre- 
ciation of  wages,  by  operatives  of  a better  class,  who  might 
be  furnished  with  employment,  and  enabled  to  support  them- 
selves and  families,  with  the  aid  of  private  philanthropy, 
without  sinking,  as  many  now  do  on  such  occasions,  into 
the  ranks  of  absolute  pauperism.  The  rapid  extension  of 
our  street  railroads  would,  at  all  times,  distribute  the  advan- 
tages of  this  arrangement  over  the  entire  consolidated  city; 
and  the  moral  and  physical  blessings  of  the  system,  while 
lightening  most  effectively  the  burden  of  taxation,  would 
exceed  those  of  any  plan  of  general  philanthropy  hitherto 
proposed.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  very  creation  of  these 
works  would  draw  around  them,  even  from  their  commence- 
ment, a vast  amount  of  industrial  and  other  population. 
The  coal  business,  the  produce  business,  and  all  the  heavy 
freight  destined  for  our  coasting  trade,  in  iron  and  other 
manufactures,  would  centre  there,  where  no  neglect  of  the 
interests  of  posterity  would  cramp  it  and  retard  it  for  the 
lack  of  space,  as  it  has  been  so  unfortunately  cramped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  by  the  miserable  alteration  of  the 
original  and  beautiful  plan  of  the  founder  of  this  Common- 
wealth. Stores,  warehouses,  boarding-houses,  residences,  &c., 
would  rise  as  if  by  magic,  not  only  on  every  side  of  the  basin 
and  canals,  but  on  the  margins  of  the  neighboring  rivers, 
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giving  employment  to  all  arts ; with  every  dollar  profit- 
ably invested.  The  local  facilities  for  trade,  with  the 
command  of  the  vast  interior,  backed  as  both  are,  by  the 
unlimited  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  would  then  place 
Philadelphia  far  above  the  rivalry  of  every  American  city. 
The  mere  reaction  of  such  conveniences  would  once  more 
crowd  her  wharves  on  the  Delaware,  with  vessels  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade,  "while  those  on  the  Schuylkill  would  swarm 
with  the  craft  employed  in  inland  navigation,  and  the  coast- 
ers would  deliver  their  freight  at  our  doors,  in  the  very 
midst  of  a populous  capital,  sitting  like  Venice,  upon  her  net- 
work of  many  waters.  Should  broad  and  statesmanlike 
views  be  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  the  petty  shop-keep- 
ing spirit  that  has  long  regulated  her  affairs,  the  eye  of  pro- 
phecy would  at  once  be  fixed  upon  her  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence, when  the  population  south  of  Market  street,  both 
east  and  west  of  Schuylkill,  will,  as  it  should,  exceed  that 
to  the  northward  of  that  line,  and  the  rivers,  on  both  banks, 
from  their  junction  to  Richmond  and  Fairmount,  will  be 
bristling  with  masts  and  echoing  to  the  music  of  steam- 
whistles.  Fathers  of  the  city,  shall  this  also  be  a dream  ? 
The  answer  lies  with  you. 

Let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  extra- 
ordinary tax,  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debt.  I have 
explained  the  propriety  of  a sliding  scale  of  taxation  upon 
luxury,  and  unnecessary  display,  in  private  residences.  Is 
it  any  less  legitimate  in  cases  of  similar  extravagance  in  the 
construction  of  warehouses,  &c.?  The  fashion  has  been  in- 
troduced, of  late  years,  in  our  large  capitals,  of  erecting 
stores  of  six  or  seven  stories  in  height : each  wealthy  factor 
endeavoring  to  outvie  his  neighbor,  in  the  loftiness  of  his 
pretensions  in  brick  and  mortar,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  the  mere  fact  of  such  unreasonable  elevation,  renders 
the  upper  stories  comparatively  useless ; while  the  lower, 
and  more  practically  available  portion  of  these  edifices  must 
bear  the  increase  of  rent  incurred  for  this  pretension  of 
Plutus,  to  a place  among  the  gods.  When  circumstances 
render  inconvenient  or  impossible,  this  climbing  propensity 
of  the  mercantile  proprietor,  and  he  feels  compelled  to  pre- 
serve a closer  proximity  to  the  earth  upon  which  wTe  all 
tread,  and  beneath  which  we  all  must  lie,  he  endeavors  to 
eke  out  his  deficient  resources  in  the  means  of  out-topping 
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his  neighbors,  by  out-sliming  them  in  ornament  and  display. 
Mirrors,  mahogany,  and  carving  within , take  the  place  of 
marble,  granite,  and  masonry  without.  What  are  all  these 
things,  but  so  many  stereotype  advertisements,  to  supply 
the  temporary  advertisements  of  humbler,  but  not  less 
worthy  competitors  in  trade,  who,  with  smaller  capital,  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  public  press,  in  order  to  make  known 
their  wares  and  whereabouts,  at  an  annual  expense  vastly 
exceeding  the  proper  interest  upon  the  outlay  of  their  over- 
shadowing neighbors  ? We  could  not  prohibit  these  exhibi- 
tions of  vanity  or  greed,  consistently  with  the  principles  of 
republican  liberty  of  action.  It  would  be  unwise,  if  it  were 
practicable,  to  establish  sumptuary  laws.  But,  surely,  we 
may  reasonably  tax  these  indulgences  of  personal  vanity 
or  selfishness,  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  public,  if  they, 
in  themselves,  are  found  to  act  as  an  unequal  tax  upon  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  is  least  able  to  bear  the  burden. 
Do  they  not  act  in  this  manner  ? Let  us  see  ! 

It  is  always  expected,  that,  in  prosperous  times,  real  es- 
tate, after  all  imposts  and  repairs  are  covered,  will  yield 
some  approximation,  at  least,  towards  six  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. Now,  it  is  notorious,  that  even  fourth  stories,  throw- 
ing out  of  the  question  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  stories, 
rarely  yield  anything  like  such  a per  centage.  The  loss, 
therefore,  upon  these  Alpine  elevations  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness, must  be  met  by  greater  profits  upon  the  lower  hills 
that  come  within  the  reach  of  the  plow  and  harrow  ; — in 
other  words,  the  lower,  second,  and  third  floors,  must  pay, 
in  enhanced  rent,  the  wasteful  outlay  upon  the  compara- 
tively useless  superstructure,  or  the  equally  useless  orna- 
ment, expended  upon  less  lofty,  but  not  less  pretentious 
buildings.  And,  upon  whom  falls  the  pressure  of  this  en- 
hancement of  rent  ? Certainly,  not  upon  the  proprietor,  of 
superlative  means ; for  he  is  fully  repaid  in  the  gratification 
of  his  vanity.  It  falls  heaviest,  in  the  first  instance,  upon 
those  proprietors  of  slender  means,  who  are  induced  or  com- 
pelled by  an  evil  custom,  to  affect  a display  inconsistent 
with  prudence,  and  destructive  of  morals.  But,  in  either 
case,  the  chief  loss  falls,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  goods  vended  in  these  extravagant  warehouses ; 
for  the  unnecessary  rent  inevitably  enhances  the  necessary 
profit  that  must  be  made  upon  the  first  cost  of  these  goods, 
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and  thus,  the  evil  of  the  system  is  distributed  through  the 
entire  community.  But  it  does  not  stop  here.  The  capi- 
tal locked  up  in  the  construction  of  these  wasteful  stories, 
or  useless  embellishments,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  expended 
upon  the  erection  of  other  stores,  of  convenient  dimensions, 
would  act,  as  in  the  case  of  private  residences,  not  only 
directly  to  employ  labor  to  an  equal  extent,  and  better  prac- 
tical purpose,  but  also,  to  diminish  the  rent,  by  increased 
competition.  At  present,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  clear  income 
of  moderate  establishments  in  those  portions  of  our  large  cities 
in  which  business  is  chiefly  concentrated,  reaches  a far 
higher  per  centage  than  that  of  larger  establishments  in 
similar  neighborhoods ; but  the  plan  of  taxation  here  propos- 
ed, would  tend,  most  powerfully,  to  equalize,  through  its  very 
inequality,  the  pressure  of  the  public  support,  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  by  discouraging  individual  habits  of  silly 
display,  at  the  expense  of  the  best  interests  of  the  latter. 
It  is  in  vain  to  object  to  this  argument  the  fact  that  “men 
will  build  as  they  please.”  Let  them  ! But,  let  the  public 
“answer  a fool  according  to  his  folly,”  by  making  him  pay 
some  little  penalty  for  the  injury  done  to  society,  by  the 
indulgence  of  that  folly. 

In  the  rivalry  between  cities,  the  relative  extravagance 
in  the  expenses  of  living  and  the  rents  of  houses  or  stores, 
becomes  a serious  consideration.  If,  by  the  laying  of  such 
a tax  as  has  been  proposed,  the  erection  of  edifices  of  either 
of  these  classes,  at  a cost  of  $50,000  or  $100,000,  for  the 
accommodation  of  six  or  eight  persons  each,  could  be  dis- 
couraged ; and  if,  by  that  means,  the  appropriation  of  simi- 
lar sums  to  the  construction  of  others,  at  a cost  of  $5000 
or  $10,000,  for  the  accommodation  of  ten  times  the  num- 
ber, could  be  induced,  the  place  where  the  system  should 
be  first  adopted,  would  gain,  from  that  cause  alone,  no  in- 
considerable advantage  over  her  rivals. 

The  American  is  ready  enough  in  perceiving  the  terribly 
oppressive  results  of  the  European  system,  from  the  un- 
profitable appropriation  of  labor  employed  in  the  form  of 
standing  armies  and  the  building  of  enormous  fortifications 
for  the  control  of  the  masses  upon  which  that  system  rests, 
and  congratulates  himself  upon  his  comparative  exemption 
from  this  curse.  He  is  fully  awake  to  the  moral  degrada- 
tion, as  well  as  physical  suffering,  resulting  from  the  exac- 
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tion  of  one-tenth  of  all  the  products  of  labor,  for  the  sup- 
port of  a national  church,  to  the  tenets  of  which  the  tythe- 
payer  may  be  conscientiously  averse ; but  he  sleeps  over 
the  continually  increasing  examples  of  similar  evils,  under 
our  own  system  of  voluntary  church  government.  Let  me 
ask  of  any  truly  devout  and  intelligent  Christian,  which  of 
two  measures,  he  would  consider  most  promotive  of  the 
true  glory  of  God ; the  construction,  at  an  expense  of 
$10,000  each,  of  ten  different  churches,  suited  to  our  pre- 
sent stage  of  social  advancement,  but  without  ostentatious 
or  impertinent  ornament,  and  adapted  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  many ; or,  the  erection  of  one  magnificent  temple, 
costing  $100,000,  or  more,  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
wealthy  few  ? The  growing  extravagance  observable  in  our 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  is  exciting  the  serious  uneasiness 
of  many  of  our  most  worthy  and  religious  fellow-citizens, 
and  it  may  well  prove  startling  to  the  patriot,  as  well  as  the 
moralist.  But,  says  an  eminent  divine,  of  a neighboring 
State,  when  attacked  upon  the  subject  of  the  high  price  of 
pews,  and  the  consequent  exclusiveness  of  the  congregation, 
in  the  place  of  worship  over  which  he  presides,  the  church 
is  not  the  building.  The  latter  is  an  edifice  erected  as  a 
mercantile  speculation ! — Well,  then,  let  Pennsylvania  so 
regard  it,  and  subject  it  to  taxation,  upon  true  mercantile 
principles. 

It  may  appear  to  some,  that  certain  institutions,  for  cha- 
ritable purposes,  or  the  furtherance  of  religion,  education, 
and,  perhaps,  some  other  public  objects,  ought  to  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation  of  any  kind  ; but  it  would  appear  to 
be  necessary  to  the  proper  unity  of  plan,  and  a due  regard 
to  facility  and  economy,  in  collection,  that  the  same  sliding 
scale  should  be  applicable  in  all  cases.  If,  however,  it  be 
thought  that  any  species  of  buildings,  other  than  those  in 
possession  of  the  State  itself,  should  be  exempted,  due  care 
should  be  taken  to  fix,  by  special  legislation,  a reason- 
able limit  of  cost  in  each  case,  all  surplus  above  which, 
should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  public  necessities,  like 
any  other  property ; for  extravagance,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  labor  to  unprofitable  purposes,  by  a municipal,  a 
literary,  or  a charitable  corporation,  is  quite  as  mischievous 
as  similar  vices  or  follies  in  individuals. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  objects  upon  which  I pro- 
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pose  tliat  this  extraordinary  tax  should  be  imposed,  permit 
me  to  make  a few  remarks  upon  the  application  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

Great  as  are  the  evils  imposed  on  Pennsylvania  by  that 
doctrine  of  the  Federal  democracy  which  prostrates  her 
labor  before  European  competition,  the  consequences  of  her 
$28,000,000  of  debt  are  more  disastrous  still.  This  is  one 
indisputable  proposition.  Another  is,  that  of  all  her  indus- 
trial interests  and  sources  of  solid  wealth,  the  iron  business 
takes  the  lead.  Next  to  it,  stands  the  coal  trade;  and  the 
latter  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  former.  When  these 
are  prosperous,  all  other  occupations  prosper.  When  these 
are  prostrate,  all  other  occupations  suffer.  To  relieve  the 
former,  therefore,  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania statesman.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  the 
first  necessity — a necessity  paramount  even  to  the  induce- 
ment of  a change  in  the  Tariff — is  the  lifting  of  the  mort- 
gage upon  the  encumbered  estate.  The  public  debt  must 
be  liquidated.  We  cannot,  with  any  honest  regard  to  our 
character  and  position,  or  even  to  our  hopes  of  prosperity 
in  our  own  times,  transfer  this  duty  to  our  posterity.  So 
long  as  no  effective  effort  in  this  direction  is  made,  so  long 
wTill  capital  fly  from  our  borders,  to  escape  from  the  pay- 
ment of  its  share  of  the  interest.  Weave  playing  the  part 
of  the  spendthrift,  to  the  inevitable  ruin  of  our  heirs.  I 
would  therefore,  gentlemen,  most  respectfully  but  earnestly 
urge  upon  you  the  propriety  of  devoting  the  entire  amount 
of  this  extraordinary  tax,  together  with  the  bounty  fund, 
and  certain  other  resources  to  be  presently  suggested,  to  the 
redemption  of  the  State  debt,  until  the  extinction  of  at 
least  ten  millions  of  its  amount. 

I 'would  here  propose,  as  a means  adjuvant  to  the  same 
end,  and  as  a measure  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a 
strictly  economical  administration,  a permanent  tax  upon 
estates,  lineal  and  collateral,  graduated  in  like  manner  to 
their  amount,  and  to  be  collected  by  the  Registers  of  Wills, 
for  whom  a wery  small  percentage  would  furnish  ample  re- 
muneration, thus  preventing  the  heavy  costs  of  collection 
on  the  present  system.  Let  us  suppose  this  tax  to  amount 
to  one  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  lineal,  and  three  per 
cent,  on  collateral  estates  valued  at  from  five  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  dollars,  proportionally  increasing  those  percentages 
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upon  similar  estates  of  higher  value.  One  year  of  expe- 
rience would  enable  the  Legislature  to  judge  of  the  proper 
scale  of  graduation.  This  tax,  if  rendered  sufficient  and 
permanent,  would  relieve  the  State  from  the  necessity  of 
apportioning  its  direct  tax  among  the  counties,  in  which 
division  strict  equity  is  unattainable.  It  would  be  called 
for  but  once  in  the  lifetime  of  each  heir,  and  this  circum- 
stance would  render  it  acceptable  even  to  the  miser,  by 
ridding  him  of  the  annual  visit  of  the  collector. 

In  order  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  it  would  be  wise  to  select  still  other  objects 
of  taxation ; but,  in  naming  them,  I have  ulterior  views, 
which  will  presently  appear.  They  are  of  a character  to 
allay  the  apprehension  that  may  be  excited  in  the  first  in- 
stance, lest  the  magnitude  of  the  scheme  would  render  it  so 
oppressive  that  the  remedy  might  prove  to  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  gives 
to  extensive  tracts  an  importance  in  the  market  independent 
of  and  vastly  exceeding  that  derived  from  their  agricultural 
value.  Society  has  peculiar  rights  in  property  of  this 
nature,  and,  in  all  times,  and  in  all  countries  except  our 
own,  it  has  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  legitimate 
sources  of  revenue.  I would  suggest  a tax  upon  coal  rents, 
the  amount  being  graduated  according  to  that  of  a fair  rent 
at  the  time  and  place ; coal  at  a rent  of  twelve  cents  per 
ton,  for  instance,  paying  a smaller  tax  than  that  mined  at  a 
rent  of  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  iron  ore,  and  other  valuable 
minerals,  should  also  bear  their  share  of  the  general  burden. 
The  tax  upon  furnaces,  forges,  rolling-mills,  and  manufacto- 
ries, should  be  regulated  according  to  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  amount  of  their  business  operations  conjointly. 
Freight  cars  and  canal  boats  should  also  contribute,  and  the 
passage  money  received  by  railroads  should  be  rated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  charge  per  mile,  in  aid  of  the  same  fund. 

By  this  manly,  honest,  and  really  expedient  course  of 
conduct,  Pennsylvania  will  be  able,  in  a very  few — say  five 
— years,  to  reduce  her  debt  to  $18,000,000;  the  me- 
mory of  her  days  of  deepest  degradation,  when  she  was 
obliged  to  suspend  payment,  will  be  deeply  buried ; the  in- 
cumbrance on  her  estate  will  be  brought  within  manageable 
limits,  her  resources  for  its  entire  removal,  and  her  power 
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of  enduring  taxation  for  that  purpose  will  be  largely  in- 
creased, and  the  dawn  of  a permanent  prosperity  will  break 
upon  her  gladdened  sight.  She  will  now  possess  the  means 
of  accelerating  the  hour  of  her  ultimate  freedom,  and  her  in- 
dependence of  that  short-sighted  and  variable  policy  in 
relation  to  Tariffs,  by  which  the  General  Government  re- 
tards, and  periodically  arrests  the  advancement  of  the 
country.  Let  her  not,  like  a young  and  inexperienced  mer- 
chant, who,  by  dint  of  “ hard  shinning,”  has  just  redeemed 
the  first  of  a series  of  heavy  notes,  and  adjourned  the  day 
of  trial,  rush  at  once  into  a frolic  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
to  the  injury  of  both  moral  and  physical  strength.  Let  her 
continue  her  system  of  taxation  unchanged,  except  by  sub- 
stituting the  imposts  on  lineal  and  collateral  estates  for  the 
present  vexatious  direct  tax;  to  which  latter  the  former  will 
be  fully  equivalent.  That  portion  of  her  income  which 
is  now  exhausted  in  meeting  the  interest  of  $10,000,000  of 
discharged  debt  will  then  be  available  for  the  encouragement 
of  profitable  industry.  Let  her  so  apply  it ! It  will  then  be 
no  longer  desirable  to  strain  her  every  nerve,  and  appropri- 
ate her  every  penny  in  the  liquidation  of  her  mortgage,  for 
that  end  itself  may  be  hastened  by  devoting  a part  of  her 
resources  to  the  direct  encouragement  of  her  greatest  inte- 
rests ; and  duty  both  to  creditor  and  debtor  will  require 
this  at  her  hands. 

I would  now  propose,  that  after  the  partial  redemption 
specified,  the  interest  of  the  $10,000,000  should  be  added 
to  the  proceeds  of  so  much  of  the  extraordinary  tax  as 
is  derived  from  railroad  passengers,  cars,  canal  boats,  fur- 
naces, rolling  mills,  manufactories,  &c., — in  fine,  from  struc- 
tures or  materials  employed  directly  in  industrial  pursuits, 
and  the  whole  paid  annually  to  the  State,  in  trust  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  iron  trade  against  the  fluctuations  produced 
by  sudden  revulsions  and  the  fatal  influence  of  a free  trade 
policy,  whensoever  and  while  ever  that  policy  happens  to 
be  in  the  ascendant,  through  the  success  of  the  Federal 
Jackson  Democracy  over  the  spirit  of  genuine  Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy.  Meanwhile,  that  portion  of  the  extra- 
ordinary tax  which  is  levied  upon  residences  and  other 
private  buildings,  after  discharging  the  regular  expenses  of 
Government,  together  with  the  tax  upon  hereditary  and 
collateral  estates,  should  still  be  annually  devoted  to  the 
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diminution  of  the  State  Debt ; and  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, being  thus  firmly  established,  no  better  invest- 
ment could  be  found  for  the  trust  fund  itself  than  the 
purchase  of  the  State  stocks  at  par,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
forestall  the  instalments  as  they  successively  become  due. 

Had  this  plan  been  adopted  when  the  public  works  were 
originally  projected,  where  would  the  State  now  be  ? Her 
main  lines  of  canal  and  railroads  would  have  been  pouring 
into  her  capital  the  tide  of  Western  produce,  and  scattering 
her  manufactures  far  and  wide,  long  years  ago.  Her  com- 
merce and  her  agriculture  would  have  steadily  and  calmly 
smiled  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  She  wrnuld  have 
laughed  to  scorn  the  theories  of  the  patent  financiers  who 
misrule  the  nation  at  Washington,  and  the  rivalry  of  less 
fortunate  New  York.  What  has  draped  this  picture  in 
crape  ? What  has  arrested  her  proper  march  in  wealth  and 
civilization,  and  spread  over  her  beautiful  territory  a vail  of 
physical  suffering  and  moral  depravity  ? Her  own  folly — 
nothing  but  her  own  folly  ! She  has  prostituted  herself  to 
the  spirit  cf  Federal  Jackson  Democracy.  She  is  before 
you  as  liei  judges.  Gentlemen,  will  you  not  pronounce  the 
charitable,  the  Christian  verdict — “Go,  and  sin  no  more  ?” 

But  how  is  this  fund  for  the  protection  of  iron  to  be 
applied  ? I answer,  let  it  be  reserved  for  the  distribution  of 
a bounty  upon  the  production  of  those  manufactures  of  this 
mineral,  for  which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  possesses  ma- 
terial superior  in  quantity  and  quality  to  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  in  a close  proximity  to  the  neces- 
sary fuel,  and  the  means  of  supply  for  the  operative,  that 
defies  competition.  Let  this  bounty  be  extended  whenever, 
and  only  whenever  the  refusal  of  the  General  Government 
to  extend  proper  protection  to  American  industry,  reduces 
the  r rice  of  iron  below  the  standard  of  living  production,  or 
temporarily,  when  mercantile  revulsions  from  other  causes 
bring  about  a like  result. 

Is  it  asserted  that  the  proposed  protection  would  act  une- 
qually and  partially  in  favor  of  one  branch  of  business,  to 
the  injury  of  others  ? I would  not  absolutely  so  confine  it. 
There  may  be  other  manufactures  justly  demanding  similar 
temporary  protection ; for,  if  they  would  require  it  perma- 
nently, it  might  be  unwise  to  foster  them  at  all,  unless  neces- 
sary to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  time  of  war.  But  the 


number  of  such  manufactures  is  small.  Of  all  our  interests, 
the  iron  interest  is  the  greatest  and  most  universally  con- 
nected. It  is  impossible  to  promote  it  without  extending, 
by  the  very  act,  an  equitable  share  of  the  result  to  the  do- 
mestic coal  trade.  These  materials  are  the  two  great  staples 
of  Pennsylvania  demanding  the  appropriation  of  heavily 
accumulated  capital.  There  is  not  a branch  of  mechanical 
industry  that  can  seriously  flag  in  the  presence  of  great 
activity  in  coal  and  iron.  Nothing  more  promotes  the  best 
interest  of  the  farmer,  through  the  creation  and  extension 
of  home  markets,  than  this  activity  and  its  consequences. 
Nor  is  the  merchant  less  a sharer  in  the  result.  The  de- 
mand for  iron  is  not  merely  a domestic  one.  Its  profitable 
manufacture  enhances  the  surplus  of  all  other  productions, 
and  thus  encourages  foreign  trade.  The  demand  for  it  is 
universal.  Not  only  the  gradual  advancement  of  railroads 
and  other  public  improvements  in  the  West,  with  the  almost 
insatiable  maw  of  the  inevitable  Pacific  road  at  the  head, 
but  the  almost  immediate  future  of  Mexico,  South  America, 
and  even  Africa,  the  rapid  introduction  of  iron  as  a material 
for  buildings,  and  a thousand  other  signs  of  these  restless 
times,  give  to  this  demand  a character  that  precludes  all 
possible  fear  for  the  future,  if  the  business  be  once  secured 
against  those  artificial  evils  which  result  from  the  abuse  of 
legislation.  Hence,  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  let  iron 
thrive , and  all  will  thrive.  It  furnishes  a far  better  founda- 
tion for  wealth  than  gold. 

But,  there  would  be  another  result  inevitably  following 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed,  which  may  escape  atten- 
tion, if  unnoted  here.  Pennsylvania  is  not  the  only  iron- 
producing  State.  Her  local  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  mineral  are  such  that,  if  protected  by  a bounty 
against  the  ruinous  assaults  of  foreign  capital  periodically 
concentrated  upon  its  destruction,  and  the  equally  ruinous 
and  temporary  revulsions  of  commerce,  she  would  soon  be 
able  to  undersell  all  her  competitors  within,  and  most  of 
those  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Forced  by 
her  example,  many  even  of  our  Southern  free  trade  sisters 
would  see  the  necessity  of  similar  protection  to  their  own  iron 
interest.  The  States  of  the  West  who  now  uphold  the  same 
fallacious  doctrine,  would  still  more  promptly  start  at  the 
sudden  light  thus  thrown  in  upon  their  mental  darkness, 


and  amend  their  ways.  The  doctrine  of  free  trade  for  one 
country,  while  all  other  countries  acknowledge  in  practice, 
whatever  they  may  advocate  in  words,  the  propriety  of  pro- 
tection to  their  own  industry,  being  thus  overthrown  by  a 
potential  voice  from  the  pocket,  a majority  of  Congress 
would  not  be  slow  in  retracing  their  steps,  and  putting  on  a 
firm  basis  the  American  system  of  Henry  Clay,  and  the 
Jeffersonian  Democracy.  Then,  the  blessings  of  a just  and 
rational  system  of  protection  of  all  interests  being  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  land,  Pennsylvania,  by  simply  looking 
wisely  after  her  own  true  interests,  would  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction, the  honor  and  the  glory  of  having  compelled  the 
entire  family  to  advance  once  more  in  the  highway  of  pros- 
perity, national  honor,  strength  and  civilization.  And  what 
is  the  alternative  if  she  now  fail  in  her  duty  to  herself  and 
others  ? The  debt  which  she  now  refuses  to  liquidate, 
having  the  ability,  will  never  be  paid.  Capital  continually 
flying  from  her,  to  escape  an  onerous  and  hopeles  taxation, 
her  population  will  increase  more  slowly  than  her  expenses. 
Vice  and  immorality,  at  once  the  offspring  and  the  parent  of 
poverty,  will  weigh  her  down  gradually  to  degradation,  and 
the  still  proud  title  of  a Pennsylvania  citizen  will  become  a 
term  of  scorn  and  reproach  throughout  the  country  and  the 
world,  as  very  nearly  happened  in  the  day  of  her  alleged 
repudiation. 

And  why  should  capital  object  to  the  system  of  taxation 
here  proposed  ? Is  it  because  it  is  apparently  a levy  upon 
the  very  energies  it  proposes  to  foster?  The  roads,  the 
canals,  the  factories  themselves  would  reap,  even  while  pay- 
ing the  impost,  far  higher  profits  from  the  steadiness  and 
increase  of  their  business  from  the  general  activity  which 
it  would  create,  than  would  suffice  for  their  repayment.  In 
fact,  thejtaxes  would  be  but  a percentage  upon  that  increase 
itself.  Now,  many  of  them  are  doing  nothing  : then,  all 
would  soon  be  in  operation  at  generally  remunerative  prices. 
But  what  would  be  their  condition  in  a few  short  years  ? 
The  public  debt  entirely  cancelled,  the  industry  of  the  State 
established  upon  a foundation  which  not  even  free  trade 
could  shake ; home  competition  reducing  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer below  all  former  precedent;  foreign  trade  in  our  own 
staples  extended  to  a degree  not  easily  appreciated,  its  ac- 
cumulations rapidly  discharging  the  fatally  oppressive  in- 
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debtedness  of  her  citizens  to  foreign  capitalists ; the  expenses 
of  her  government  defrayed  by  a moderate  tax  upon  heredi- 
tary and  collateral  estates,  the  annual  visits  of  the  collector 
at  an  end,  except  for  local  or  municipal  purposes  alone  ; the 
expenditure  of  every  cent  of  public  money  placed  directly 
under  the  eye  of  those  from  whom  it  is  acquired,  our  example 
extending  all  these  blessings  to  others,  by  leading  the  way  ; 
what  would  there  remain  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
every  strong  hand  in  useful  labor,  the  leisure  of  every  cul- 
tivated head  for  profitable  thought,  and  the  advance  of  the 
entire  community  in  American  civilization,  towards  the 
highest  attainable  point  of  physical  comfort  and  moral 
refinement  ? Gentlemen,  “ look  on  this  picture  and  on  this  !” 
With  you,  as  I verily  believe,  lies  the  power  to  determine 
either  result.  Will  you  not,  then,  consent  to  place  your 
heel  upon  the  corruption  that  has  created  and  still  maintains 
our  present  disastrous  condition?  Will  you  not  consent 
to  crush  out,  at  once  and  forever,  the  miserable  and  selfish 
spirit  that  fritters  away  on  low  and  petty  purposes  the 
energy  that  should  guide  the  councils  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
course  of  noble  and  statesmanlike  exertion  for  her  own 
honor  and  the  advancement,  throughout  the  nation  and  the 
world,  of  those  eternal  principles  that  encircle  the  seal  of 
state,  “ Virtue,  Liberty,  and  Independence  ?”  With  emo- 
tions, I trust,  of  genuine  patriotism,  as  well  as  hopefulness, 
I leave  with  you  these  humbly  penned  suggestions. 


